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ABSTRACT 

The  central  problem  of  this  study  was  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  relationships  between  the  degree  of  bureaucrat¬ 
ization  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the  school  and 
the  extent  of  the  administrative  communication,  concerning 
this  matter,  which  occurred  within  these  schools. 

In  addition,  investigations  were  made  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  relationships:  between  the  extent  to  which  principals 
and  teachers  desired  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure 
and  the  extent  of  administrative  communication,  concerning 
this  matter,  which  occurred  in  the  schools;  between  the 
extent  to  which  principals  and  teachers  desired  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizational  structure  and  the  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  observed  in  the  school;  between  the  extent  to 
which  principals  and  teachers  desired  a  bureaucratic  org¬ 
anizational  structure  and  their  degree  of  opinion  congruency 
on  this  matter;  between  this  degree  of  congruency  between 
principals  and  teachers  on  the  matter  of  organizational 
structure  and,  respectively,  the  extent  of  administrative 
communication  and  the  degree  of  bureaucratization. 

Finally,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  principal’s  degree  of  dogmatism  and, 
respectively,  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  and 
the  extent  of  administrative  communication  concerning  org¬ 
anizational  structure. 
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The  study  used  a  sample  of  forty-two  elementary 
schools,  fourteen  from  each  of  three  prban  school  systems. 
Each  of  these  systems  was  from  a  different  Western  Canadian 
province.  A  total  of  588  teachers,  or  fourteen  from  each 
school,  were  involved  in  the  study  in  addition  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  each  school. 

The  instrument  developed  to  measure  the  degree  of 
bureaucratization  observed  in  the  schools  was  the  Organiza¬ 
tional  Structure  Questionnaire.  The  Principal’s  Organiza¬ 
tional  Structure  Opinion  Scale  and  the  Staff  Organizational 
Structure  Opinion  Scale  were  used  to  obtain,  respectively, 
the  extent  to  which  the  principal  considered  a  bureaucratic 
organizational  structure  to  be  desirable  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  staff  considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  to  be  desirable.  Prom  these,  in  addition,  were 
derived  the  extent  of  administrative  communication  from  the 
principal  to  the  staff  concerning  the  desirability  of  a 
bureaucratic  organizational  structure  (the  Principal’s 
Communication  Rating)  and  the  extent  of  agreement  between 
principal  and  staff  on  this  matter. 

In  this  study  the  Dogmatism  Scale  was  called  the 
Principal's  General  Opinion  Scale  and  the  resulting  score 
was  referred  to  as  the  Principal’s  Dogmatism  Rating. 

Highly  significant  differences  were  found  between 
schools  in  the  extent  to  which  the  principals  had  commu- 
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nlcated  to  their  staffs  their  opinions  concerning  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure.  However, 
no  significant  differences  were  found  among  the  three  urban 
school  systems  with  respect  to  this  same  variable. 

No  significant  relationship  was  found  between  the 
Principal’s  Communication  Rating  and:  the  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  observed  in  the  schools;  the  principal’s  degree 
of  dogmatism  ;  the  degree  to  which  the  staffs  considered  a 
bureaucratic  organizational  structure  to  be  desirable  for 
their  schools. 

A  significant  direct  relationship  was  found  between 
the  Principal’s  Communication  Rating  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  principals  considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  to  be  desirable  for  their  schools. 

Significant  direct  relationships  were  found  between 
the  respective  principal  and  staff  attitudes  toward  the 
desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  and: 
the  extent  of  opinion  congruence  between  the  principal  and 
staff  on  this  matter;  the  degree  of  bureaucratization 
observed  in  the  schools. 

Highly  significant  differences  were  found  between 
schools  in  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization.  In 

addition,  highly  significant  differences  were  found  among 

( 

the  three  urban  school  systems  with  respect  to  the  observed 
degree  of  bureaucratization. 
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The  principals  degree  of  dogmatism  did  not  correlate 
significantly  with  any  of  the  scores,  characteristics  or 
other  variables  proceeding  from  the  research  data* 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

It  has  been  extensively  stated  and  assumed  in  the 
literature  pertaining  to  organization  theory  that  a  very 
close  relationship  exists  between  the  organizational  struc- 
ture  of  a  social  institution  and  the  administrative  communlea 
tion  which  occurs  therein.  However ,  despite  the  wide  accept- 
ance  of  the  existence  of  this  relationship  very  little  empi¬ 
rical  evidence  exists  to  support  it. 

In  this  study  an  attempt  was  made  to  derive  and  an¬ 
alyze  empirical  evidence  relevant  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  organizational  structure-communication  relationship  pres¬ 
ent  within  a  particular  social  institution,  namely,  the 
school. 

More  specifically  this  study  was  limited  to  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  effects,  on  the  observable  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  relevant  attitudes  of 
the  staff  therein,  of  one-way  (i.e.  prinoipal-to-staff ) 
administrative  communication  concerning  a  desirable  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  Many  elements,  personality  of  staff  for 
example,  were  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  even  though  it 
was  recognized  that  such  elements  may  conceivably  play  a 
considerable  role  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  the 
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organizational  structure  which  occur  in  any  given  school,, 
Other  elements,  such  as  school  size  and  the  supra-system 
organization,  were  taken  into  consideration  as  much  as  poss¬ 
ible  through  sampling  and  statistical  techniques, 

II.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  belief  in  the  worthwhileness  of  a  study  of 
administrative  communication  within  the  context  of  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  is  based  upon  a  number  of  concepts  drawn 
from  relevant  theory.  This  related  literature  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter.  However,  some  men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  at  this  time  of  the  importance  of 
communication  (and  hence  the  importance  of  a  study  thereof) 
with  respect  to  various  aspects  of  human  behavi or--especially 
that  behavior  which  both  directly  and  indirectly  impinges 
upon  educational  administration. 

The  Importance  of  Communication  to  Organized  Systems 

The  concept  that  communication  is  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  all  organized  systems  w,  ,  ,  including  the 
physiological  co-ordination  of  organs  and  tissues  in  living 
organisms,  and  the  electronic  co-ordination  of  computers, w 
(22; 185)  does  not  appear  to  be  in  dispute.  Whether  one 
considers  this  in  terms  of  input-output  (24; 76-7)  or  the 
tolerance  for  interdependence  (21;l62),  the  importance  of 
communication  is  inescapable.  As  Ackoff  (2;64)  described  it; 
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The  human  elements  of  the  system  must  be  capable  of 
responding  to  each  other0 s  activities  and  to  the  beha¬ 
vior  of  the  system0 s  environment  either  as  a  result  of 
direct  observation  or  by  receipt  of  relevant  information 
from  those  who  have  observed  it.  Hence  communication 
holds  the  parts  of  the  system  together  and  keeps  it  in 
contact  with  its  environment. 


The  Importance  of  Communication  to  Formal  Organizations 


There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  upon  which  organization  rests  is  a  system  or 
systems  of  communications  (12s307). 

Writers  such  as  Ackoff  (Is 33)  have  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  effectiveness  of  an  organization  is  largely  a  matt¬ 
er  of  Its  being  able  to  have  the  right  Information  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  Others ,  Knezevich  (18s 80) 
for  example*  have  emphasized  the  need  for  an  organization  to 
establish  a  means  of  interchanging  thoughts  and  co-ordinating 
efforts.  They  conclude  that  no  organization  could  exist 
without  communication  among  its  various  levels  of  operation. 
This  approach  is  taken  further  still  by  a  few  completely 
communication-oriented  "theorists, w  similar  to  Thayer  (24s 
282)  and  Dorsey  (lls310)»  who  claim  that  communication  is* 
in  itself,  the  fundamental  framework  of  organization  and* 
concomitantly,  that  communication  is  administration. 

The  opinions  of  these  and  virtually  all  the  other 
writers  dealing  with  this  area  of  study  can  be  traced  back, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Chester  Barnard.  He,  as 
Knezevich  (18s 52?)  acknowledged,  is  the  Inspirational 
fountainhead  for  innumerable  existing  concepts  regarding 
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formal  and  informal  organizations  He  made9  amongst  many 
others 9  the  following  statement  (4*91)  about  organizational 
communication  : 

In  an  exhaustive  theory  of  organization ,  communica¬ 
tion  would  occupy  a  central  place ,  because  the  struc¬ 
ture  ,  extensiveness ,  and  scope  of  organization  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  determined  by  communication  techniques 0 


The  Importance  of  Communication  to  Administration 


Many  statements  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
importance  of  communication  as  it  relates  to  the  position 
and  the  function  of  the  administrator 0  As  was  stated  earl¬ 
ier,  probably  the  most  influential  of  those  making  such 
observations  has  been  Chester  Barnard,  His  theory  (3,  4)  of 
administration  Is  completely  interwoven  with  his  theory  of 
communication,,  He  was  emphatic  (4*226-7)  about  the  fact 
that  the  first  function  of  an  executive  is  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  system  of  communication0  Litchfield  (19*18)  has 
made  a  summary  of  the  administrative  responsibilities 
surrounding  this  executive  function,. 

Communication  in  administration  involves  three  pri¬ 
mary  responsibilities „  First  the  administrator  must 
establish  the  channel,  the  method  and  the  opportunities 
for  communicating  with  all  those  above 9  below,  and 
around  him  whose  actions  he  would  influence.  Second,  he 
must  establish  channels  and  provide  the  opportunities 
for  others  to  communicate  with  him.  Third,  he  must 
assure  the  existence  of  channels  of  communication  among 
all  those  in  the  organization  who  must  influence  one 
another  if  the  organization  Is  to  achieve  Its  total 
objectives „ 

Green  and  Redmond  (14:241)  add  a  fourth  responsibility, 
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"The  administrator  must  assure  that  channels  are  used  to 
provide  each  person  with  the  information  he  needs  to  perform 
his  functions  effectively," 

Having  fulfilled  these  responsibilities ,  the  admin¬ 
istrator  will  find  that  a  large  percentage  of  his  time  Is* 
of  necessity 8  devoted  to  communicative  acts,  Dorsey  (11? 
315)$  has  listed  some  of  the  communicative  duties  involvedo 

o  s  o  people  who  work  in  administrative  organizations 
o  o  •  find  that  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  their 
actions  are  communicative  *  If  not  immediately  engaged 
in  face-to-face  discussions  or  conferences 9  they  are 
preparing  communications  (reports*  instructions  *  policy 
statements*  letters*  memoranda)*  processing  or  distrib¬ 
uting  communications 9  or  receiving  and  reading  communica¬ 
tions,  o  o  e 

It  Is  not  surprising*  therefore*  that  communication 
has  been  referred  to  (10 2 385)  as  the  public  administrator® s 
primary  tool*  and  that  Davies  (9)>  In  discussing  various 
aspects  of  the  superintendency*  frequently  stressed  the  fact 
that  communication  is  essential  to  the  administrative  func¬ 
tions  of  the  superintendento  In  the  same  vein*  Thayer  (24? 

3)  has  claimed  that  "The  ability  to  communicate  is  the  most 
used*  and  the  most  usable— hence  the  most  valuable --ability 
any  administrator  may  exercise  in  his  job," 

Others*  who  will  be  mentioned  in  later  discussion* 
have  theorized  about  the  importance  of  communication  as  it 
is  related  to  administration  through?  the  administrative 
process |  authority ;  decision-makings  and  various  aspects  of 
group  performance o  March  and  Simon  (21 2 82)  have  explained 
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the  reason  for  the  existence  of  all  this  writing  in  the 
following  ways 

Communication  is  one  of  the  leas thunders tood  areas  in 
administration?  yet  there  are  few  writers  indeed  who 
will  question  the  importance  of  the  organizing  of  a 
communicative  structure  within  any  situation0 


Significance  of  the  Study 


It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion  that 

i 

communication  is  held  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  many  of 
those  structural  characteristics  of  the  formal  organization 
which  are  of  significance  to  educational  administration*. 

The  fact  is,  however ,  that  there  have  been  very  few  empi¬ 
rical  analyses  concerning  the  relationships ,  within  the 
formal  organizations  between  communication  and  structural 
characteristics e  This  is  true  of  most  organizations ,  not 
just  those  in  education*,  Etzioni  (13*137)  has  remarked ,  for 
example,  that,  "There  are  very  few  functional -structural 
studies  of  communications  in  particular  of  communication  in 
organizations „ w  The  situation,  with  respect  to  educational 
research,  is  very  much  as  Guetzkow  (16:535)  recently 
described  the  research  situation  generally* 

The  richness  of  materials  at  the  individual  and  group 
levels  has  induced  extrapolation  of  findings  perhaps 
Inappropriate  for  rigorous  analysis  of  communications  In 
organizations  *>  Yet,  with  the  dearth  of  studies  about 
organizations ,  either  from  the  field  or  laboratory,  one 
can  but^join  with  others  in  speculation,,  Let  us  hope 
o  o  •  [for]  »  .  •  an  abundance  of  insightful,  empi¬ 
rical  studies  in  the  very  near  future,, 
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The  present-  study  was  designed  to  conduct  an  Inves- 
tigation  into  the  relationships  which  may  or  may  not  exist 
between  the  observed  organizational  structure  in  a  school 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  principal  has  communicated  to 
his  staff  his  own  opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  a  desir¬ 
able  organizational  structure.  In  doing  so,  this  study  has 
attempted  to  assist  In  the  filling  of  the  research  vacuum 
seen  to  exist  by  Guetzkow  and  others. 

III.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  was  to  Investigate  the  relationships 
between  the  degree  to  which  the  school  principal  commu¬ 
nicates  to  his  staff  his  attitudes  and  opinions  concerning 
the  desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure 
and  the  degree  to  which  a  bureaucratic  organizational  struc- 
ture  is  observed  to  exist  in  the  school.  Contained  within 
this  primary  analysis  were  the  integral  Investigations  of 
the  relationships  existing  among  the  following  elements? 
the  degree  of  principal-to-staff  communication  concerning 
organizational  structure;  each  principal® s  and  each  staff ®s 
degree  of  approval  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  struc¬ 
ture;  the  degree  of  congruency  between  each  principal  and 
his  staff  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  a  bureaucratic 
organizational  structure;  the  degree  of  bureaucratization 
observed  to  exist  in  each  school;  each  principal® s  degree  of 
dogmatism. 
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To  pursue  the  solution  to  the  problem  logically  and 
more  specifically,  it  was  broken  down  into  a  number  of 
related  and  necessary  tasks. 

Firstly,  a  sampling  of  schools  was  selected.  This 
was  done  on  the  basis  of  statistical  principles  as  well  as 
on  practical  grounds.  For  example,  where  possible,  samp¬ 
ling  assisted  in  controlling  some  of  those  variables,  other 
than  communication ,  which  might  have  caused  dif ferentiation 
in  degrees  of  bureaucratization.  Thus  schools  as  similar  as 
possible  with  respect  to  such  factors  as  size,  number  of 
teachers,  number  of  pupils,  and  so  on,  were  selected. 

Secondly,  instruments  were  distributed  to  selected 
schools  and  teachers  in  order  to  determine:  the  degree  of 
bureaucratization  observed  to  exist  in  the  school;  the 
degree  to  which  the  principal  had  made  his  staff  aware  of 
his  opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  the  desirability  of  a 
bureaucratic  organizational  structure;  the  degree  to  which 
the  staff  agreed  with  these  opinions  and  attitudes. 

Thirdly,  and  similarly,  an  instrument  was  used  to 
question  each  principal  with  respect  to  his  opinions  and 
attitudes  concerning  the  desirability  of  a  bureaucratic 
organizational  structure.  In  addition  it  was  thought  that 
it  might  prove  useful  to  Include  some  tested  measure  of 
principal  personality  (e.g.  dogmatism)  that,  on  logical 
grounds,  appeared  to  be  related  both  to  communication  and  to 
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attitudes  held  toward  a  bureaucratic  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  o 

Fourthly,  personal  data  concerning  the  principals 
and  teachers  involved  were  collected  not  only  to  provide  for 
additional  statistical  checks  and  controls  (i.e.  to  examine 
sex,  age,  experience,  and  so  on,  as  possible  influencing 
factors)  but  also  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  additional 
statistical  analyses  to  determine  if  unforeseen  relation- 
ships  and  elements  were  involved. 

Lastly,  a  statistical  design  was  chosen.  The  details 
of  the  research  design  selected  and  the  approaches  used  to 
carry  out  the  other  tasks  outlined  above ,  are  included  in 
subsequent  chapters  of  this  report. 

IV.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Communication 

Although  communication  has  been  defined  many  times  in 
many  ways,  the  following  definition  (5*5-6)  satisfied  the 
needs  of  this  study*.  Communication  is  w.  .  .  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  stimuli  from  one  individual  to  another  with  or 
without  conscious  knowledge  of  such  transmission  on  the  part 
of  one  or  both.* 


*A  similar  definition  which  also  would  have  fulfilled 
these  needs  (8sll0)  concerns  communication  in  industrial  org¬ 
anizations!  w.  .  .  the  capacity  of  an  individual  ...  to 
pass  on  his  feelings  and  ideas  to  another  individual  (or 
group)  .  .  .w 
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This  term  refers  to  the  principal °s  score  derived  by 
means  of  a  comparison  between  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
principal  on  the  Principal0 s  Organizational  Structure  Opin¬ 
ion  Scale  ( infra  p.  77)  and  the  degree  to  which  the  staff, 
as  measured  by  part  of  the  Staff  Organizational  Structure 
Opinion  Scale  ( infra  p0  75) »  is  aware  of  these  opinions. 

The  higher  his  "Rating*  the  more  effectively  the  principal 
has  communicated  opinions  and  attitudes  to  his  staff. 

Consistent  with  the  general  definition  of  communica¬ 
tion,  mentioned  above,  the  "Principal® s  Communication  Rat¬ 
ing"  is  a  derivative  of  both  Intentional  and  n on-intentional 
communication*  (5:10-11).  By  "intentional"  communication  is 
meant  that  type  of  communication  in  which  the  meaning  ac¬ 
tually  transmitted  in  a  message  is  congruent  with  the  intent 
of  the  sender.  Thus  "non -intentional"  communication  occurs 
when  the  meaning  derived  from  the  message  by  the  receiver  of 
that  message  is  considerably  different  from  that  intended  by 
the  transmitter.  Similarly,  an  individual  (e.g.  a  school 
principal)  may  not  Intend  to  transmit  any  meaning  at  all  and 
yet  others  (e.g.  teachers)  infer  a  meaning  from  certain 
stimuli,  such  as  gestures  and  other  signs,  being  transmi- 


^Related,  to  some  extent,  to  Griffith ®s  extensional 
and  intensional  meanings  (15:81),  and  to  Halpln°s  verbal 
and  muted  language  (17:253-279) . 
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tted  without  the  conscious  knowledge  of  that  individual,, 
Consequently,  n on-intentional  communication  may  affect  the 
effectiveness  of  intentional  communication  or  it  may  not 
affect  it  at  all.  In  this  study,  the  examination  of  commu¬ 
nication  was  restricted  to  a  principalis  effectiveness  in 
communicating  to  his  staff  his  opinions  and  attitudes  about 
the  organizational  structure  of  his  school.  Thus,  as  Ben- 
evento  stated  (5*11)  in  connection  with  a  study  using  a  sim¬ 
ilar  definition  of  communication,  "It  matters  not  whether  his 
communication  is  intentional  or  non-intentional.  The  import¬ 
ant  thing  is  whether  or  not  he  communicates  his  opinions „" 

Bureaucracy 

By  bureaucracy  is  meant  (7:14):  "The  type  of  org¬ 
anization  designed  to  accomplish  large-scale  administrative 
tasks  by  systematically  co-ordinating  the  work  of  many 
individuals  ..."  More  specifically,  this  type  of  org¬ 
anization  is  most  often  characterized  in  terms  of  a  number 
of  dimensions.  Earlier  attempts  at  defining  these  dimen¬ 
sions  were  examined  in  order  to  derive  "consensus"  defini¬ 
tions.  This  was  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  summary  made 
by  MacKay  (20:14)  of  the  bureaucratic  dimensions  discussed 
by  various  writers  in  the  literature.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  despite  this  broad  approach  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  definitions  proceeds  primarily  from  Weber® s  theory 
( 7*28-33;  25:330-337)- 
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Hierarchical  authority 0  The  appointed  positions 
within  the  formal  organization  are  connected  via  a  hierarch¬ 
ical  status  structure;  thus  a  higher  position  is  legally 
and  rationally  empowered  to  make,  communicate  and  enforce 
legitimate  decisions  intended  and  expected  to  co-ordinate 
and  guide  the  actions  of  the  lower  position ,  The  more 
inclusive  and  prescriptive  these  decisions ,  and  the  less  the 
participation  of  the  subordinate  position  in  their  making, 
the  more  bureaucratic  the  organizational  structure. 

Specialization,  The  structure  of  the  appointed  posi¬ 
tions  within  the  formal  organization  is  characterized  by  a 
systematic  and  functional  division  of  expert  labor  with 
clear-cut  delineations  of  authority  and  responsibilities, 

Behavl oral  rules.  The  responsibilities  of  each  of 
the  positions  within  the  hierarchical  status  structure,  and 
the  relationships  between  them,  are  delineated,  formalized, 
standardized  and  strictly  and  uniformly  enforced  through  a 
system  of  consistent  and  expllcity  written  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  • 


Procedural  specifications ,  Consistent  with  the 
established  hierarchical  status  structure,  a  system  of 
standard  procedures  is  established  and  strictly  adhered  to 
in  order  to  ensure  the  uniformity  of  organizational  opera¬ 
tions  and  individual  task  performances. 
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Impers onali ty e  Organizational  decisions  and  author- 
ity  relationships  are  characterized  by  an  impersonal  detach¬ 
ment  which  permits  impartial  and  equitable  treatment  and 
efficiency.  This  is  also  true  of  those  decisions ,  relation¬ 
ships  and  treatments  concerned  with  the  organization® s 
clients*. 

Technical  competence ,  The  method  of  selecting  mem¬ 
bers  to  enter  the  organization ,  and  the  system  of  allocat¬ 
ing  and  promoting  these  members  within  the  context  of  the 
hierarchical  status  structure  is  based  upon  an  objective 
evaluation  of  their  technical  qualifications,  professional 
abilities,  experience  and  achievement. 

Observed  Degree  of  Bureaucratization  (20s32) 

This  is  a  teacher’s  estimate  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  bureaucratic  model,  measured  by  the  Organizational 
Structure  Questionnaire  (Appendix  A),  and  his  school’s  org¬ 
anizational  structure  are  congruent.  An  analysis  of  all 
such  teacher  scores  in  any  one  school  constitutes  the  OSQ 
Score  descriptive  of  that  particular  school. 


*A  further  complication,  in  the  school  situation, 
are  those  decisions,  relationships  and  treatments  concerned 
with  what  Bidwell  has  called  (6j978)  the  ^indirect  cli¬ 
entele”;  namely,  the  parents. 
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Structure  Score 


This  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  the  principal 
considers  the  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  as  being 
desirable  in  a  school  *  The  score  is  measured  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipals  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale  (see  Appendix 
C). 


Staff 


Structure  Score 
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This  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  the  staff  consid¬ 
ers  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  as  being  desir¬ 
able  in  a  school.  The  score  is  measured  by  the  Staff  Org¬ 
anizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale  (see  Appendix  B).  An 
item  by  item  comparison  of  each  staff  member® s  score  with 
that  of  the  principal® s,  when  totalled  for  all  staff 
concerned,  provides  a  Congruency  Score.  Hence,  the  greater 
the  degree  of  agreement  on  each  item  between  the  Principal ®s 
Organizational  Structure  Score  and  that  of  each  of  his  staff 
the  higher  the  Congruency  Score  for  that  particular  school. 


Dogmatism 


This,  as  measured  by  the  Dogmatism  Scale  (see  Appen- 
dix  D) ,  refers  to  individual  differences  in  the  extent  to 
which  total  belief  systems  are  open  or  closed.  The  more 
dogmatic  the  individual  the  more  "closed**  his  belief  system 
and  hence  the  higher  his  score  on  this  scale  (i.e.  the  scale 
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emphasizes  how  people  believe  rather  than  what ) e  According 
to  Rokeach  (23s5^“64) $  the  more  closed  the  belief  system: 
the  greater  the  degree  of  rejection  of  disbelief  systems ; 
the  greater  the  degree  of  dif ferentiation  of  the  belief  sys» 
tern  as  compared  with  the  disbelief  system!  the  smaller  the 
degree  of  dif ferentation  within  the  disbelief  system!  the 
greater  the  belief  in  absolute  authority;  the  more  other 
persons  are  evaluated  according  to  the  authorities  with  whom 
they  agree  or  disagree;  the  more  will  peripheral  beliefs  be 
related  to  each  other  through  intrinsic  connections;  the 
narrower  and  more  future - oriented  the  time  perspective. 

Principal9 s  Dogmatism  Rating 

This  refers  to  the  principal ®s  score  on  the  Dogmatism 
Scale .  Cm  this  study  the  Scale  was  called  the  Principal 9 s 
General  Opinion  Scale] , 

Vo  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  REPORT 

The  first  chapter  included:  the  statement  of  the 
problem;  a  discussion  of  the  importance  and  significance  of 
the  study;  a  definition  of  terms.  Chapter  II  concentrates 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  problem  by  means  of  a  review  of 
pertinent  background  literature  and  upon  an  enumeration  of 
the  researchable  sub^problems 9  and  concomitant  hypotheses 9 
proceeding  from  the  theoretical  framework.  Chapter  III  is 
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devoted  to  the  sampling  and  research  procedures 9 
instrumentation  and  statistical  methods  used  in  the  study 0 
Chapters  IV  to  VI  examine ,  discuss  and  analyze  the  results 
of  the  study,  A  summary  of  f indlngs ,  conclusions  and  im° 
plications  for  further  research  is  Included  as  the  final 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
I.  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

It  is  the  Intent  of  this  section  to  review  the  back¬ 
ground  literature  pertaining  to  the  problem.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  concerned  in  the  main  with  the  theory  relevant  to 
communication  and  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure,, 

The  great  bulk  of  the  empirical  studies  not  directly  concerned 
with  organizational  communication  have  been  excluded  delib¬ 
erately  for  they  have,  as  Guetzkow  (supra  p.  6)  has  stated, 
little  or  no  applicability  to  the  organizational  situation 
unless  extensive  and  somewhat  dubious  extrapolation  is  ca¬ 
rried  out.  The  small-group  laboratory  approach  .  like 

the  communication  net  studies,  has,  as  yet,  contributed 
little  absolute  knowledge  about  behavior  under  realisticr 
communication  situations"  ( 3 sl06 ) •  At  the  same  time,  that 
research  which  has  been  concerned  with  the  formal  organ! za™ 
tional  situation  has  not  provided  much  empirical  information 
about  communication.  Bidwell,  in  a  recent  and  extensive 
review  (10 j 972-1022)  of  the  theory  and  research  directed 
towards  the  school  as  a  formal  organization ,  pointed  out 
(10  s993)  that  the  findings  about  organizational  structures, 
processes  and  environment  contain  "...  serious  gaps— most 
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notably  the  absence  of  studies  of  communication  in  school 

systems  ,  " 

Communication  and  Bureaucracy 

The  presentation  of  the  literature  pertinent  to  the 
relationships  between  communication  and  organizational 
structure  has  been  broken  down  into  six  sections-- one  for 
each  of  the  six  previously  defined  dimensions  of  bureaucracy , 
This  has  been  done  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  rational  con¬ 
nections  between  the  theory „  definitions  ( supra  pp,  9-15) 

*  ^ 

hypotheses  (Infra  pp,  47-52)  and  instrumentation  ( infra  pp, 

59-81)  easier  to  trace 0 

The  greatest  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  section 
on  hierarchical  authority.  This  is  so  for  several  reasons. 
Firstly 9  most  of  the  literature  concerned  with  bureaucratic 
organizational  structure  is  devoted  to  the  various  aspects 
of  authority.  This  includes  those  relationships  between 
communication  and  the  all-important  authority  of  position. 

For  example 9  as  Chester  I,  Barnard  stated  (5s 235)  some 
twenty  years  agoi 

000  the  primary  specific  abilities  required  in 
communication  are  those  of  position— of  being  at  the 
place  where  communication  may  effectively  be  had  and 
where  immediate  concrete  knowledge  may  be  obtained.  The 
manning  of  posts  of  communication  by  those  possessing 
the  requisite  abilities  of  position  is  so  indispensable 
to  co-operation  that  a  system  assuring  such  manning  and 
hence  the  acquirement  of  such  abilities  has  precedence 
over  all  other  considerations  in  an  organization 8  for 
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the  breakdown  of  communication  means  immediate  failure 
of  co-ordination  and  disintegration  of  organization 

Secondly 9  and  consistent  with  the  first  reason9  Max 
Weber— the  German  sociologist  whose  analysis  began  the  study 
of  bureaucracy— centered  his  study  around  internally  differ¬ 
entiated  and  Institutionalized  authority  ( 38 s333»334) 0  A 
study  of  the  literature  supports  the  emphasis  given  by  Weber 
to  hierarchical  authority  as  it  indicates  that  the  other 
dimensions^  providing  the  necessary  legal  and  rational 
support^  occur  as  a  logical  consequence  of  this  authority 0 

Thirdly ,  and  consistent  with  the  "consensus"  defini¬ 
tion  of  hierarchical  authority  ( supra  p»  12),  decision¬ 
making  is  an  integral  part  of  the  rationale  supporting  the 
existence  of  authority  in  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure « 

Lastly ,  the  instrument  used  to  measure  the  degree  of 
bureaucratization  observed  to  exist  in  a  school ,  the  Org¬ 
anizational  Structure  Questionnaire  (Appendix  A) 9  was 
designed  to  consider  the  related  dimensions  entirely  in 
terms  of  hierarchical  author! ty. 

Communicati on  and  Hierarchical  Author! ty 

Cowman  1  c a t i on  and  authority,,  The  concept  of  "autho¬ 
rity"  has  evoked  a  host  of  definitions  involving  various 
combinations  of  such  terms  as  influence^,  coercion ,  power , 
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suggestions,  agreements  persuasion 9  sanctions,  acceptances, 
and  so  on0  For  the  purposes  of  this  study s  the  most  useful 
definition  was  the  decision- oriented  one  of  Simon0 s  (35*125)* 

"Authority"  may  be  defined  as  the  power  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  which  guide  the  actions  of  another,  c  »  ,  The 
superior  frames  and  transmits  decisions  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  they  will  be  accepted  by  the  subordinate.  The 
subordinate  expects  such  decisions ,  and  his  conduct  is 
determined  by  them.  The  relationship  of  authority  can 
be  defined ,  therefore ,  in  purely  objective  and  behavior¬ 
istic  terms.  It  involves  behavior*  on  the  part  of  both 
superior  and  subordinate,  When,  and  only  when,  these 
behaviors  occur  does  a  relation  of  authority  exist 
between  the  two  persons  involved. 

The  definitive  statement  on  the  effects  of  authority 
upon  communication  was  made  by  Chester  Barnard  (5*207-244), 
The  following  quotation  (5*228)  summarizes  the  majority  of 
Barnard ®s  key  concepts* 

The  executive,  then,  is  much  preoccupied  with  systems 
of  status  because  they  are  important  in  the  authentica¬ 
tion  [sic]  of  communications,  indispensable  In  establish¬ 
ing  a  working  presumption  of  the  authoritativeness  of 
their  content,  and  essential  to  their  intelligibility , 

Research  findings  concerning  the  effects  of  status 
on  organizational  communication  tend  to  show,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  mere  reception  of  communications  from  a 
superior  may  affect  positively  the  attitudes  held  by  the 


*Xn  this  connection  it  has  been  said  (3*92)  that, 
"All  organizational  behavior  depends  upon  communication 
because  attitudes  and  behavior  are  themselves  forms  of 
communication, " 
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subordinates  toward  the  authority  of  that  superior.  For 
example ,  research  examining  elementary  school  (32:341)  and 
high  school  (32:342)  principals  found  a  significant  and 
direct  relationship  between  the  teachers®  perceptions  of  the 
principal  as  administratively  effective  and  their  perception 
of  him  as  a  good  communicator.  Berkowitz  and  Bennis  (9) 
found  that  nurses  attached  greater  importance  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  communicative  contacts  with  superiors  than  those 
with  equals  and  subordinates. 

In  writings  (6:173)  on  much  the  same  topic,  Barnard 

i 

described  how  men  impute  to  communications  from  their 
superiors  an  authority  which  is  more  or  less  independent  of 
the  personal  abilities  of  these  superiors.  This  authority 
o£  position  is  respected  by  the  subordinates  only  so  long 
as  the  superiors  do  not  violate  those  expectations  of 
authoritative  behavior  contained  within  the  subordinates® 
commonly  held  zone  of  indifference. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  maintenance  of  objec¬ 
tive  authority  adequate  to  support  the  fiction  of 
superior  authority  and  able  to  make  the  zone  of  indiff¬ 
erence  an  actuality  depends  upon  the  operation  of  the 
system  of  communication  in  the  organization.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  this  is  to  supply  adequate  information  to  the 
positions  of  authority  and  adequate  facilities  for  the 
issuance  of  orders  (6:175). 

It  is  this  same  link  between  communication  and  the 
issuance  of  orders  which  concerned  Simon  (35sl64).  He  noted 
the  fact  that  communications  flowing  through  formal  channels 
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have  their  effect  enhanced  not  necessarily  by  logic  but 
rather  by  the  authority  of  their  official  character,.  This 
weighting  of  communication  applies  to  upward  as  well  as 
downward  transmission..  Unsolicited  or  unofficial  communica— 
tions,  e.g.,  advice,  are  apt  to  receive  short  shrift  unless 
they  originate  with  someone  in  some  manner  of  influential 
position*  Thus,  for  Simon,  the  crucial  point  is  whether  the 
behavior  of  the  recipient  of  an  order,  or  some  other  kind  of 
communication,  is  influenced  by  it  or  not*  He  observed  (35s 
158)  however,  that  in  formal  organizations  it  is  far  easier 
for  communications  to  go  down  than  up,  for  M*  *  *  even  when 
the  executive  maintains  an  official  0  open  door’  policy, 
accessibility  is  regulated  by  informal  social  controls  plus 
the  device  of  a  private  secretary* w 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  many  potential  problems 
spring  to  mind  when  considering  the  impact  of  authority 
upon  organizational  communication.  However,  there  are  those 
who  indicate  that  the  competent  administrator  need  not  shy 
away  from  the  responsibilities  involved  in  being  a  focal 
point  ( 6 s 215 ;  29sl65-7)  of  and  for  authoritative  communica- 
tions  s 

The  experienced  administrator  knows  that  someone 
must  be  boss,  that  multiple  direction  is  at  best 
confused  direction,  and  that  clear  lines  of  relation¬ 
ship,  authority,  and  organization  are  essential  to 
proper  co-operation.  Otherwise ,  the  signals  are  not 
clear,  wires  get  crossed,  a  proper  flow  of  communiea- 
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tions  throughout  the  program  cannot  be  established*  and 
all  elements  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  unified 
task  cannot  be  brought  together  in  one  place,  .  .  ..  for 
every  enterprise  there  must  be  a  deciding  authority* 
where  all  communications  center  and  where  full  co¬ 
ordination  can  take  place  (14: 162-3), 


Communication  and  decision -making.  Decision-making 
as  seen  by  Griffiths  (23)  and  Simon  (35)*  is  the  key  to 
administration.  It  is  around  this  function  that  all  of 
administration  revolves.  Hence*  decision-making  is  not  seen 
as  merely  one  of  a  series  of  administrative  functions  but  as 
the  administrative  function  through  which  all  other  aspects 
of  administration  are  explicable.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Simon  (35*15^)  w as  able  to  provide  the  following 
definition  of  communication  in  terms  of  decision-making: 

Communication  may  be  formally  defined  as  any  process 
whereby  decisional  premises  are  transmitted  from  one 
member  of  an  organization  to  another.  It  is  obvious 
that  without  communication  there  can  be  no  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  possibility  then  of  the  group 
influencing  the  behavior  of  the  individual. 

Many  others,  such  as  Thayer  (35:80-8 7),  Dorsey  (15:309-10) 
and  Wengert  (39*10),  also  have  subscribed  to  this  view  of 
communication.  Thayer,  in  agreeing  with  Simon,  described 
communication  (36:80)  as  w.  ,  ,  the  warp  and  woof  of  admin¬ 
istrative  problem  solving  and  decision-making. w 

Dorsey  took  this  approach  one  step  farther-some  may 
feel  he  took  it  too  far- -and  declared  that  since  administra¬ 
tion  is  founded  upon  decision-making  and  since  decision- 
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making  is  inextricably  linked  to  communication,  then  it 
follows  that  administration  is  a  communication  process. 
Wengert,  while  not  going  this  far,  asserted  that  no  deci¬ 
sion  can  be  considered  as  completed  until  it  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated.  In  this  latter  regard,  Litchfield  (27:17)  saw  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  effectiveness  of  a  deci¬ 
sion  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  communicated  to  those  who 
will  be  expected  to  take  action  upon  receiving  it. 

Communication ,  decision-making  and  organi zati onal 
adaptation.  It  is  all  the  above  considerations ,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  location  of  decision-centers  (35:156),  the  prob¬ 
lems  surrounding  the  adequate  flow  of  communications  (35s 
163),  the  interpersonal  relations  of  an  informal  organiza¬ 
tion  operating  within  the  formal  structure  (35:148-9,  157, 
160-1),  and  the  pattern  of  the  established  communication 
channels  (29:168),  which  make  it  possible  to  examine  org¬ 
anizational  adaptation  in  terms  of  communication  and 
decis i on-making . 


Another  way  of  discovering  the  extent  of  organiza¬ 
tional  adaptation  to  change  is  to  study  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  communication  structure  in  business  enter¬ 
prises.  ...  As  is  well  known  ...  the  direction 
and  extent  of  information  flow  within  the  firm  should 
be  closely  related  to  organizational  structure.  Deci¬ 
sion  centers  are  located,  inter  alia,  in  light  of 
communication  considerations ,  and  conversely,  given 
the  pattern  of  administrative  assignment,  communica¬ 
tion  must  be  organized  so  that  decision  makers  receive 
the  information  which  has  significance  for  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  their  decisions  (28:11). 
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For  example  (28s 11 ) ,  if  an  organization  begins  to  decen¬ 
tralize  decision-making  there  normally  should  be  a  signif¬ 
icant  development ,  at  the  level  of  the  middle  and  lower 
echelon  decision-centers,  of  the  more  direct  and  extensive 
horizontal  communication  required  for  effective  co¬ 
ordination. 

Regardless  of  such  adaptation,  the  administrator,  as 
the  focus  of  a  decision-center,  invariably  will  find  his 
communicati on  task  a  heavy  one*0  However,  the  administra¬ 
tor’s  burden  is  usually  lightened  somewhat,  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  through  the  provision  of  staff  office  assistants  (35: 
165).  These  assistants  can,  to  a  substantial  extent,  draft 
outgoing  communications,  screen  Incoming  communications  and 
provide  the  necessary  links  for  routine  inter-office  liaison. 
Indeed,  some  very  complex  organizations  go  so  far  as  to 
establish  a  communications  department  (39:117).  This 
department  initiates  and  unifies,  via  highly-trained  statis¬ 
tical,  mathematical  and  engineering  personnel,  all  those 
communication  activities  which  are  to  be  used  for  executive 
information  and  action.  Similarly,  as  Simon  (35:165) 

*0f  specific  interest  to  education  is  some  recent 
research  (2:532-3)  which  discovered  that  the  high  school 
principals  observed  in  a  study  of  a  school  system  spent  55.9 
per  cent  of  their  time  involved  in  communication.  Most  of 
this  communication  was  face-to-face  with  subordinates, 
particularly  teachers. 
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explained *  less  complex  organizations  also  find  it  necessary 
to  develop  some  form  of  communications  department  to  assist 
the  decision  makers: 


Because  of  the  great  importance  of  communication  to 
their  functioning*  most  organizations  *  even  of  moderate 
size*  develop  certain  specialized  communication  tasks. 
Decision-centers  themselves --that  is  executive  positions 
--must  often  be  staffed  with  persons  who  can  assist  the 
executive  in  his  communication  functions.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  develops  specialized  repositories  of  its  official 
"memory"--files ,  records*  libraries*  follow-up  systems. 
Organizational  units  may  be  established  to  handle 
specific  information-gathering  functions:  accounting* 
inspection*  administrative  analysis,  intelligence ,  and 
the  like . 


Communication  and  Specialization 

Bidwell  recently  has  stated  (10:975)  that  «...  the 
division  of  labor  in  school  systems  is  both  temporal  and 
functional  ,  .  ,  the  temporal  division  of  labor  is  tied  to 
the  age -grade  placement  of  students*."  By  way  of  elabora¬ 
tion  he  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  temporal  dimension, 
rather  than  the  differentiation  of  content  to  be  learned, 
which  is  the  significant  basis  for  the  division  of  labor  in 
the  elementary  school.  That  is  to  say,  the  teacher  is  in 


*This  relationship  between  the  temporal  division  of 
labor  and  the  age-grade  placement  of  the  students  is  (10: 
975)  w»  ®  *  not  typical  of  other  times  and  places*  suggest 
ing  that  it  arises  as  school  systems  become  routin- 
izedo  .  " 
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charge  of  all  phases  of  instruction  for  one  classroom  group 
for  a  school  year*  In  the  secondary  schools  the  functional 
division  becomes  more  important  for  it  is  here  that  each 
teacher  instructs  several  classroom  groups  in  a  single 
subject-matter  area, 

A  systematic  and  functional  [and  temporal  division 
of  labor  means  that,  despite  a  clear-cut  delineation  of 
responsibilities,  the  co-ordination  of  parts  is  required. 

The  purpose  of  administration,  in  fact,  may  be  defined  (13s 
75-76)  in  terms  of  this  necessary  co-ordination ; 

•  •  •  central  purpose  of  administration  in  any 

organization  is  that  of  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of 
people  toward  the  achievement  of  its  goals.  In  educa¬ 
tion  these  goals  have  to  do  with  teaching  and  learning. 

Parsons  (31:74-6)  viewed  such  co-ordination  as  a 
"mechanism*  of  inter-related  decisions:  policy  decisions  ; 
allocative  decisions;  integrative  decisions.  Relating 
Parsons*  definition  of  each  of  these  types  of  decision  to 
the  school  situation,  the  co-ordinating  activities  of  the 
principal  take  the  form  of  the  following  examples:  the 
determination  of  the  organizational  structure  essential  to 
the  internal  operation  of  the  school;  timetabling  (i.e. 
allocation  of  teachers,  classes,  rooms,  resources  and  time); 
allocating,  establishing  and  maintaining  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of,  and  the  lines  of  authority  and  communication  with, 
teachers ,  pupils,  other  administrative  personnel,  guidance 
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personnel,,  non-professional  staff,  and  so  on;  dealing  with 
those  measures  concerned  with  maintaining  co-operation 
amongst  the  specialized  parts  of  the  hierarchical  authority 
structure . 

"The  problem  of  co-ordination  is  largely  one  of 
communication,,  for  without  efficient  communication  no  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  is  possible"  (12:110),  Without  these  co¬ 
ordinating  decisions  within  the  framework  of  the  hierarch¬ 
ical  status  system  specialization  would  result  in  chaos. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  success  of  the  bureaucratic 
division  of  labor  is  dependent  upon  communication. 

Communication  and  Behavioral  Rules 

Taking  his  main  points  from  Gouldner  (22  :l62-174) , 
Franklin  (19:3)  and  Dubin  ( 16 :272-273 ) ,  Anderson  (1:11-12) 

i 

has  made  a  summary  of  the  primary  functions  that  rules  serve 
within  a  formal  organization : 

1,  Directing  subordinate  efforts  toward  a  sub-goal 

of  the  organization , 

2,  Controlling  behavior  from  a  distance, 

3,  Impersonalizing  relations  between  superiors  and 

subordinates , 

4,  Regulating  the  discretion  allowed  subordinates 

5,  Protecting  organizational  members  from  extra- 

organizational  pressures. 
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6.  Legitimating  the  use  of  punishment  by  superiors. 

7.  Acting  as  a  bargaining  point  between  superiors 

and  subordinates. 

8.  Legitimating  the  authority  of  superiors. 

9.  Providing  security  for  the  members  of  the  org¬ 

anization. 

Communication  can  be  observed  as  implicit  in  the 
directing,  controlling,  regulating,  protecting,  acting, 
legitimating,  and  so  on,  mentioned  above.  As  Griffiths  said 
with  respect  to  the  field  of  education  (24j71)»  "The  admin¬ 
istrator  leads  through  the  use  of  words."  A  great  deal  of 
his  time,  therefore,  is  devoted  to  ".  .  .  bulletins,  no¬ 
tices,  handbooks,  or  other  types  of  communicative  docu¬ 
ments."  It  is  through  such  written  means,  as  well  as 
through  oral  contacts,  that  the  administrator  attempts  to 
inform  his  staff  of  the  intent  of  some  rule  or  regulation. 

By  so  doing,  he  is  pointing  out  the  rational  and  legal 
verbalizations  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  hierarch¬ 
ical  authority  and  thus  maintain  and  strengthen  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizational  structure.  External  pressures  make 
this  more  necessary  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Both  administrators  and  teachers  are  at  the  same  time 
exposed  to  a  community  constituency  which  legitimately 
defines  standards  of  school  effectiveness  and  can  en¬ 
force  these  expectations.  Consequently ,  the  school 
administrators,  like  teachers,  must  exercise  primarily 
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dominative  authority*  and  enforce  teachers®  compliance 
to  rules  and  regulations  (10:980),, 

Communication  and  Procedural  Specifications 

According  to  Bidwell  ( 10 :97^~975 ) j  a  system  of 
standard  procedures  designed  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
hierarchical  authority  by  limiting  the  discretionary 
performance  of  organizational  members,  is  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  the  school  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  despite 
the  marked  variations  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  client 
ability,  society  holds  the  school  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  all  students  receive  a  minimum  standard  of  socializa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  preparation  for  a  variety  of  occupational 
roles . 


In  other  words,  while  at  any  point  in  time  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  cohort  of  students  may  vary  in  their  readi¬ 
ness  for  socialization,  so  that  methods  of  socializa¬ 
tion  also  must  vary  at  this  time  point  according  to 
these  individual  differences,  the  school  system  must 
routinize  the  variability  of  its  service  procedures. 
Essentially,  this  means  that  procedures  must  be 
selected  universalistically  on  the  grounds  of  variable 
student  aptitude,  for  all  students  of  given  kinds  and 
levels  of  ability  must  undergo  similar  forms  of  social¬ 
ization  (10:97^). 


*Becker( 7 :^76)  found  that  principals  have  more  power 
over  teachers  than  the  heads  of  other  professional  organiza 
tions  have  over  the  professionals  they  employ. 
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Secondly g  the  complexity  and  immensity  of  the  job  of 


socializing  children  and  adolescents  for  adult  roles  is  a 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  providing  (10  s9 75)  "•  •  • 
coherent  sequences  of  increasingly  differentiated  and 
demanding  socialization  tasks.  .  •  . "  over  long  periods  of 
time.  Thus 9  as  the  adult  roles  for  which  children  are  being 
trained  become  more  complex  and  specialized  and  the  children 
must  spend  a  correspondingly  longer  time  in  school,  those  in 
the  authority  structure  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  schools  must  devote  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
their  time  to  co-ordinating  activities. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier  ( supra  p.  30)  this  co¬ 
ordination  cannot  occur  without  communication.  With  ad¬ 
equate  communication  the  goals  of  the  procedural  specifica¬ 
tions  can  be  achieved.  These  ares  a  uniform  assessment  of 
pupil  achievement;  a  degree  of  uniformity  of  socialization 
of  the  product  (as  demanded  by  society);  a  sequential  and 
rout ini zed  movement  of  students  from  grade  to  grade,  from 
classroom  to  classroom  and  from  school  to  school. 

Communication  and  Impersonality 

The  rationale  underlying  a  deliberately  impersonal 
approach  in  all  bureaucratic  relationships  and  functions 
has  been  summarized  by  Brown.  He  stated  (12s 10 6)  thats 
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o  •  •  each  member  of  the  organization  is  supposed  to 
react  toward  the  others,  not  in  personal  terms  of  like 
or  dislike,  but  in  terms  of  the  function  they  have  to 
play  in  the  whole,  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  hi¬ 
erarchy.  Thus  in  dealing  within  the  organization  .  .  . 
such  matters  as  sex,  religion,  personal  appearance,  and 
manner  are  supposedly  irrelevant;  behavior  is  determined 
by  relative  status  alone.  This  Insistence  on  formal 
relationships  should  .  .  .  be  an  advantage,  since  its 
function  is  to  eliminate  (or  to  attempt  to  eliminate) 
all  individual  peculiarities  and  personal  prejudices. 


Thus,  in  a  school  posse sslng  bureaucratic  characteris¬ 
tics,  principal-staff  authority  relationships  would  be 
operative  in  keeping  with  the  military  adage  of  "friendly 
but  firm."  That  is  to  say,  the  principal  need  not  be 
unpleasant  in  order  to  be  impartial  and  equitable  with 
respect  to  his  treatment  of  teachers.  This  impersonal 
detachment  would  also  be  descriptive  of  the  principals 
dealings  with  pupils  and  parents.  It  is  these  latter  rela¬ 
tionships,  however,  which  present  more  problems  for  the 
teachers  than  for  the  principals. 


•  •  .  since  teaching  is  a  form  of  socialization,  the 
teacher  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  process,  interact 
affectively  with  students  and  develop  particularistic 
relations  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  his  organiza¬ 
tional  and  broader  social  obligation  to  produce  com¬ 
petent  recruits  for  adult  roles,  and  the  need  for  class 
room  order,  impose  on  him  the  necessity  to  judge  and  to 
punish  Impartially  and  universalis tically  (10;993)» 


A  study  by  Gordon  (21)  indicated  that  the  manner  In 


which  teachers  resolved  this  dilemma  depended,  to  some 
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extent ,  upon  their  sense  of  security*.  Thus ,  in  the  high 
school  intensively  analyzed  by  Gordon 9  the  more  secure  the 
teachers  felt  with  respect  to  their  position  the  more  they 
were  able  to  maintain  the  expected  (i.e.  required  by  school 
policy)  affective  neutrality  and  to  use  their  official  hi¬ 
erarchical  authority  to  maintain  class  control.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  <,  in  this  particular  schools  looked  upon  good  teaching 
as  being  evidenced  by  good  classroom  control.  Reeves  (33s 
175)  summarized  the  rationale  for  this  viewpoint  as  follows? 


Control  of  pupil  behaviour  in  the  classroom  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  marks  of  a  good  teach- 
er.  Effective  teaching  and  learning  cannot  take  place 
if  the  behaviour  of  the  pupils  interferes  with  proper 
classroom  activities.  One  of  the  Important  administra¬ 
tive  tasks  of  the  teacher 9  therefore ,  is  to  maintain 
whatever  controls  are  necessary  for  providing  an  at¬ 
mosphere  conducive  to  effective  learning. 


This  belief ,  plus  the  stated  school  policy  of  affective 
neutrality  toward  students 9  indicates  that  this  principal 
favored  a  more  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  (i.e. 
a  greater  degree  of  hierarchical  authority )0  When  combined 
with  Moeller® s  findings  (30)  that  the  greater  the  degree  of 


*A  recent  study  by  Anderson  (lg87=93)  found  that? 
male  teachers  tended  to  be  more  impersonal  than  female 
teachers ;  teachers  in  large  schools  were  more  impersonal 
than  those  in  small  schools;  teachers  in  schools  serving 
middle  class  clients  were  more  impersonal  than  teachers  In 
schools  serving  lower-lower  class  clients 0 
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school  bureaucratization  the  greater  the  feeling  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers ,  it  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  more  secure  teacher  was  one  who  was  more  aware  of  his 
principal® s  opinions  and9  thus  supported ,  was  less  likely  to 
feel  the  need  to  use  affective  classroom  relations  to  main- 
tain  control. 

Consequently ,  one  might  tentatively  suggest  that  some 
sort  of  relationships  exist  between  the  degree  to  which  a 
principal  has  made  his  staff  aware  of  his  opinions  and  att¬ 
itudes  concerning  the  extent  to  which  he  regards  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizational  structure  as  desirable ,  and  the  degree 
to  which  his  staff  agrees  with  him.  The  principal  and  staff 
desire  for  a  greater  degree  of  hierarchical  authority ,  in 
turn,  should  have  some  relationship  to  the  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  which  is  observed  actually  to  exist  in  that  school. 
Such  relationships  probably  include  the  school’s  behavioral 
approach  toward  the  pupil  and  the  parent  in  addition  to  the 
authority  relationship  between  staff  and  principal,  Becker 
(7) s  for  example ,  found  that  in  the  area  of  pupil-parent 
relations  teachers  looked  to  the  principal  as  a  supportive 
official  authority.  This  is  consistent  with  the  definition 
of  impersonality  ( supra  p,  13)  and  the  relevant  items  on  the 
Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  (Appendix  A), 
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Communication  and  Technical  Competence 


Employment  in  the  bureaucratic  organization  is  based 
on  technical  qualifications  and  is  protected  against 
arbitrary  dismissal**.  9 It  constitutes  a  career.  There 
is  a  system  of  promotions  according  to  seniority  or  to 
achievement  or  both®  (11s 30). 

Some  of  this  applies  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
administrator.  However ,  there  are  those  that  feel  that  the 
teaching  profession  could  be  made  more  attractive  by  some- 
how  providing  a  more  bureaucratic  promotional  ladder  within 
the  teaching  profession.  Gibson  and  Hunt  (20s 301)®  for 
example ,  claimed  that? 

The  opening  up  of  a  wider  range  of  career  alterna¬ 
tives  in  teaching  should  reduce  the  pressures  or  the 
attraction  to  move  into  administration ,  should  open  up 
more  realistic  career  prospects  for  capable  and  ded¬ 
icated  young  people^  and  should  reduce  anxiety  through 
a  greater  variety  of  reward  possibilities. 

Regardless  of  such  recommendations ,  teachers  at  present  have 

a  far  less  bureaucratic  career  than  do  administrators.  That 

is  to  say,  the  bureaucratic  status  structure  promotional 

ladder  is  clearly  drawn  for  the  administrator  and  his  salary 

Is  based,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  position.  The  teacher0 s 

salary  is  tied  almost  exclusively  to  seniority  and  teacher 

training.  Thus  his  "promotions*  are  more  in  the  form  of 

automatic  pay  increases  according  to  a  negotiated  single 


*See  Co  K.  Brown,  "The  Development  of  Teacher  Tenure 

Legislation  In  Alberta"  (unpublished  Master0 s  thesis. 
University  of  Alberta,  1963). 
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salary  schedule.  However s  in  some  areas  where  a  positional 
salary  schedule  is  used9  higher  pay  and  more  prestige  would 
be  gained  by  the  teacher  moving  from  the  elementary  school 
level  "up"  to  the  high  school*  This*  in  a  controvertible 
sense s  might  be  considered  a  promotion. 

Do  any  real  positional  promotions  exist  for  the  teach¬ 
er  unless  5  in  a  move  which  Etzioni  (17s254)  described  as 
dysfunctional  to  the  organization 9  he  leaves  the  teaching 
profession  and  makes  educational  administration  a  career? 

In  schools  of  sufficient  size,  such  as  the  larger  urban  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  si  subject-matter  department  head  or  co¬ 
ordinator  appointments  constitute  a  form  of  reward  or  promo¬ 
tion.  The  "master  teacher"  designation  in  schools  using  the 
team- teaching  approach  might  also  be  viewed  in  this  way.  In 
smaller  schools ,  especially  those  elementary  schools  using 
the  one-teacher-one-class  type  of  organization ,  any  sense  of 
promotion  within  the  teaching  cadre  would  appear  rather 
difficult  to  come  by.  Movement  is  more  likely  to  be 
horizontal  than  vertical.  That  is  to  say?  promotion  is 
movement  to  another  school  with  a  better  "prestige"  rating 
or  where  the  teaching  situation  is  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
particular  teacher  concerned  (e.g.  a  different  socio¬ 
economic  area  or  a  different  grade). 

While  this  movement  of  teachers  between  schools  norm¬ 
ally  is  based  upon  a  combination  of  central  office  policies 
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and  teacher  requests  and  applications s  the  principal  has 
some  say  as  to  what  teachers  enter  and  remain  in  his  school,, 
If  the  principal  communicates  to  his  staff  that  he  ^screens" 
incoming  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their  merit  (I.e. 
qualifications  9  capabilities  and  seniority)  and  retains  and 
assigns  them  on  the  same  basis ,  this  should*  give  the  staff 
a  more  favorable  opinion  of  their  school  and  of  the  objec- 
tivity  of  the  school  system0 s  overall  personnel  policy  than 
if  it  is  communicated  that  such  movement  is  based  more  on 
personalities  than  on  technical  competence.  Thus ,  in  each 
schools,  the  approach  of  the  principal  with  respect  to  the 
technical  competence  of  teachers  will  constitute  an  element 
of  the  principal-staff  authority  relationship.  However , 
this  Is  probably  far  more  true  of  the  secondary  school-- 
where ,  as  a  consequence  of  the  dif ferentiation  of  subject 
matter  to  be  taught s  teachers  have  considerable  concern  with 
the  division  of  labor  on  the  basis  of  technical  competency— 
than  of  the  elementary  school  where  it  is  the  temporal 
dimension  which  is  the  basis  for  the  division  of  labor  (see 
Communication  and  Specialization «  supra  pp.  28-30) * 


*Reeves  (33*226) s  in  a  summary  of  representative 
items  selected  from  the  various  codes  of  ethics  for  teachers 
across  Canada^,  included  the  following  Items  s  WA  teacher 
should  apply  for  positions  only  through  the  proper  channels 
and  only  on  the  basis  of  competence;  it  is  unethical  for  a 
teacher  to  follow  any  but  the  proper  and  recognized  channels 
for  promotion  or  self-advancement. w 
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Communication  and  Dogmatism 


Dogmatism,  as  defined  by  Rokeach  ( supra  p#  15)?  appa¬ 
rently  Is  related  both  to  communication  and  to  the  primary 
aspect  of  the  bureaucratic  organizational  structures,  autho¬ 
rity#  Rokeach  pointed  out  (3^?57“8)  these  relationships  in 
the  following  manner? 

This  leads  us  to  suggest  a  basic  consideration  that 
defines  the  extent  to  which  a  person9 s  system  is  open  or 
closed;  namely,  the  extent  to  which  the  person  can 
receive,  evaluate  and  act  on  relevant  information 
received  from  the  outside  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
unencumbered  by  irrelevant  factors  in  the  situation 
arising  from  within  the  person  or  from  the  outside*  ,  #  • 
By  irrelevant  pressures  from  the  outside  we  have  in  mind 
most  particularly  the  pressures  of  reward  and  punishment 
arising  from  external  authority,  #  ,  *  Will  the  informa¬ 
tion  received  about  a  situation  from  such  external 
sources  be  evaluated  and  acted  on  independently  or  in 
accord  with  expectations  about  how  the  external  source 
wishes  us  to  evaluate  and  act  on  this  information?  •  .  . 
The  more  closed  the  belief  system,  the  more  difficult 
should  it  be  to  distinguish  between  information  received 
about  the  world  and  information  received  about  the 
source. 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  more  dogmatic 
the  principal  the  more  he  conducts  his  positional  activities 
according  to  the  way  in  which  he  believes  the  "external 
authority"  (i.e.  central  office)  wishes  him  to  act#  One 
might  suspect  that  this  orientation  could  be  true,  to  some 
extent,  of  all  principals.  The  principal  finds  himself 
appointed  to  a  position  where  his  role  is  established,  in 
the  hierarchical  structure,  according  to  the  prescribed 
boundaries  of  authority,  responsibilities,  privileges  and 
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obligations*.  Further 9  the  principal  has  a  graded  career 
with  success  dependent  upon  an  orientation  of  outlook  and 
actions  toward  those  valued  by  the  central  office.  However 9 
as  in  any  position,  the  personality  of  the  incumbent  also 
plays  a  part  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  aecommoda- 
tions  within  a  role  are  made.  How  might  this  affect  the 
principal °s  relationships  with  his  staff? 

By  definition 9  a  more  dogmatic  principal  will  see 
himself  as  very  much  a  part  of  a  hierarchical  authority 
structure.  Hence  he  will  see  the  central  office  as  possess=> 
ing  more  status  than  himself  while  he  possesses  more  than 
does  his  staff.  By  extending  the  research  findings  of 
Vidulich  and  Kalman  (40)  to  the  school 9  one  could  say  that 
the  more  closed-minded  principal  will  agree  significantly 
more  with  "high"  status  information  sources  than  with  "low" 
status  sources.  Thus  any  conflicts  between  the  wishes  of 
the  central  office  and  those  of  his  teachers  probably  will 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  central  office.  Similarly ,  the 
more  dogmatic  principal  will  probably  insist  upon  and  get 
his  way  more  often  [than  the  more  open-minded  principal]  as 

*For  a  discussion  of  this  problem  see  E,  M,  Bridges , 
"Bureaucratic  Role  and  Socializations  The  Influence  of 
Experience  on  the  Elementary  Principal,,"  Educational 
Administration  Quarterly.  I  (Spring,  1965X5  pp,  19-28. 
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far  as  day-to-day  operational  decisions  are  concemed== 
invoking  the  supporting  authority  of  the  central  office  when 
and  where  necessary*  The  bureaucratic  organizational  struc- 
ture  provides  him  with  the  institutionalized  authority  which 
makes  this  kind  of  accommodation  possible*  Theoretically 9 
therefore s  the  more  dogmatic  principal,  through  the  very 
persistence  of  his  "party-line"  thinking  (34s 22 5-242)  and 
his  ready  use  of  his  legitimate  bureaucratic  authority ,  will 
have  made  his  staff  very  much  aware  of  his  opinions  and  att¬ 
itudes  concerning  policies  and  matters  related  to  organiza¬ 
tional  s true ture e 

What  of  the  effect  of  the  more  dogmatic  principal 
upon  the  opinions  of  his  staff?  According  to  the  theory 
proposed  by  Festinger  and  Aronson  (18),  a  highly  credible 
communicator  who  advocates  a  more  extreme  position  should 
produce  greater  opinion  change  In  the  receivers  than  a  less 
credible  communicator  or  a  communicator  with  a  less  extreme 
position*  (Credibility  has  to  do  with  the  degree  of  respect 
for  the  communicator  held  by  the  receivers)*  This  was  borne 
out  by  the  research  conducted  by  Aronson,  Turner  and 
Carlsmith  (4)  which  found  that  a  direct  relationship  exists 
between  the  credibility  of  the  communicator  and  the  induc¬ 
tion  of  opinion  change  In  the  receivers*  They  found  that 
the  more  highly  credible  communicator  was  more  successful  In 
inducing  opinion  change,  over  a  number  of  existing  opinion 
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discrepancies,  than  the  less  credible  communicator.  Further, 
for  the  more  highly  credible  communicator,  the  degree  of 
opinion  change  of  the  receivers  increased  with  the  degree  of 
original  discrepancy. 

Consistent  with  the  relevent  concepts  of  Barnard,  the 
staff  of  a  school,  in  all  likelihood,  respect  the  authority 
of  position  of  the  principalship.  Thus,  even  though  they 
may  initially  disagree  with  the  principals  opinions,  the 
high  credibility  of  the  position  should  move  them  toward 
agreement  with  him—especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  more 
unyielding  attitudes  of  the  more  dogmatic  principal.  This 
seems  to  tie  in  with  Washburne’s  viewpoint  (37)  that  the 
teacher  who  does  not  have  his  professional  role  expectations 
supported  (i.e,  through  a  principal’s  softening  of  the  hi¬ 
erarchical  authority  structure  so  as  to  grant  the  teacher 
more  professional  autonomy)  soon  adopts  a  more  bureaucratic 
orientation  designed  to  be  rewarded  by  the  organization. 

This  implies  that  the  teachers  in  a  school  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  very  much  in  favor  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  will  have  been  made  very  much  aware  of  his  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  matter  and  will  have  moved  in  the  direction  of 
those  opinions,  thus  reinforcing  them.  Consequently,  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  school  should  be  more 
bureaucratic  in  character  where  the  principal  and  staff 
favor  a  bureaucratic  structure. 
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II.  SCHEMATA 

Summary  of  the  Theoretical  Formulation 

For  Barnard  the  structure  of  a  bureaucratic  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  evidenced  by  the  hierarchical  authority  structure, 
is  functionally  related  to  the  communication  process  which 
occurs.  That  is,  the  bureaucratic  authority  structure  is 
delineated  when  a  communication  is  transmitted  from  a  super¬ 
ior  hierarchical  level  and  understood  and  accepted  at  a 
subordinate  level.  For  Weber,  similarly,  the  structure  of  a 
formal  organization  is  its  internally  differentiated  and 
institutionalized  authority  structure.  This  bureaucratic 
authority  structure  is  delineated  when  an  order  is  transmi¬ 
tted  by  a  superior  and  obeyed  by  a  subordinate  such  that  the 
subsequent  behavior  of  the  subordinate  is  based  upon  the 
content  of  the  order. 

Both  of  these  similar  positions  have  been  incorp¬ 
orated  into  much  of  the  literature  pertinent  to  organiza¬ 
tion  theory.  However,  w.  .  .  each  has  remained  ,  .  . 
largely  as  it  was  when  originally  f ormulated--a  loosely 
related  set  of  assumptions,  concepts,  and  implicit  proposi¬ 
tions"  (26:83-84).  It  is  this  state  of  affairs  which 
precludes  concise  discussion  and  makes  difficult  the  drawing 
of  empirically  testable  relationships  between  communication 
and  the  hierarchical  authority  structure  of  the  formal  org- 
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animation*  Subsequently „  there  Is  little  or  no  empirical 
evidence  of  functional  relationships  with  which  either  to 
support  or  refute  Barnard  and  Weber  on  this  particular  point 
of  convergence  of  their  theoretical  constructs 0  It  was  a 
search  for  such  empirical  evidence  which  was  the  underlying 
concern  of  the  present  study* 

One  further  theoretical  element  also  was  included 0 
As  described  by  Rokeaeh9  the  degree  of  dogmatism  of  a  person 
apparently  is  related  both  to  communication  and  to  att¬ 
itudes  toward  authority,.  The  present  study  used  a 
restricted  measure  of  communication,,  This  assumed  that  the 
extent  to  which  subordinates  are  aware  of  the  opinions  of 
their  superior  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
superior  has  communicated  these  opinions  to  the  subordinates* 
These  opinions  in  the  present  study  were  focused  upon  just 
one  main  topic ,  namely  the  degree  of  desirability  of  a 
bureaucratic  authority  structure 0  Thus  of  subsidiary 
concern  to  the  study  was  the  degree  of  dogmatism  of  the 
principal  who  communicated  to  his  teachers  his  opinions  and 
attitudes  concerning  this  authority  structure e 

Summary  of  the  Variables  Involved 

i 

The  previously  defined  ( supra  pp„  9-15)  variables 
involved  in  this  study  may  be  summarized  diagrammatically 9 
as  shown  in  Figure  1*  The  solid  connecting  lines  represent 
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the  hypothesized  relationships  which  the  a  priori  statis¬ 
tical  analyses  were  designed  to  investigate*  The  dotted 
lines  represent  those  potential  relationships  for  which  a 
posteriori  tests  could  be  used  if  required* 


FIGURE  1 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  VARIABLES  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 
ANALYZED  IN  THE  PRESENT  STUDY 
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I lie  SUB-PROBLEMS  AND  HYPOTHESES 

Several  researehable  sub-problems  proceed  from  the 
theoretical  framework  discussed  in  Section  I  and  summarized 
in  Section  II,  These  sub-problems  in  turn  provide  the  bases 
for  a  number  of  pertinent  hypotheses, 

Sub-Problem  1,0 

Is  the  extent  to  which  principals  have  communicated 
to  their  respective  staffs  their  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  an  appropriate  school  organizational  structure 
related  to  the  degree  of  bureaucratization  which  is  observed 
in  the  school? 

A  Communication  Rating  for  each  principal  in  the 
sample  was  derived  by  obtaining  the  total  of  the  scores  of 
the  individual  teachers  in  his  school  on  the  appropriate 
part  of  the  Staff  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale 
(Appendix  B),  This  purported  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  the  principal  had  made  these  teachers  aware  of  his 
opinions  and  attitudes  concerning  the  extent  to  which  he 
considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  as  being 
desirable  for  their  school. 

The  degree  of  bureaucratization  observed  by  a  sample 
of  teachers  to  exist  in  their  school  was  measured  by  the 
Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  (Appendix  A),  The 
total  of  all  teacher  scores  in  any  one  school  constituted 
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the  QSQ  Score  descriptive  of  that  particular  school • 

Hypothesis  1.1.  It  is  hypothesized  that  a  direct 
relationship  exists  between  the  principal0 s  Communication 
Rating  and  the  school® s  OSQ  Score. 

Sub-Problem  2.0 

Is  the  extent  to  which  principals  have  communicated 
to  their  respective  staffs  their  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  an  appropriate  school  organizational  structure 
related  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  these  attitudes  and 
opinions? 

This  sub-problem,  in  effect,  is  asking  whether  or  not 
the  principal  who  considers  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  to  be  desirable  communicates  his  opinions  on  this 
matter  to  a  slgnif icantly  greater  extent  than  a  principal 
who  by  comparison  considers  a  bureaucratic  structure  to  be 
less  desirable. 

The  degree  to  which  each  principal  in  the  sample 
considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  as  being 
desirable  in  a  school  was  measured  by  the  Principal’s  Org¬ 
anizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale  (Appendix  C).  The  total 
score  from  this  instrument  was  called  the  Principal’s  Org¬ 
anizational  Structure  Score,  or  POSS . 

Hypothesis  2.1.  It  is  hypothesized  that  a  direct 
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relationship  exists  between  the  principal 0s  Communication 
Rating  and  his  POSS, 

Sub-Problem  3o0 

Is  the  extent  to  which  principals  have  communicated 
to  their  respective  staffs  their  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  an  appropriate  school  organizational  structure 
related  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  attitudes  and 
opinions  of  the  staff  on  this  matter? 

The  degree  to  which  each  teacher  in  this  study 9 s 
sample  considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure 
as  being  desirable  in  a  school  was  measured  by  the  Staff 
Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale  (Appendix  B),  The 
sum  of  the  teacher  scores  in  any  one  school  constituted  the 
Staff  Organizational  Structure  Score,  or  SPSS ,  for  that 
particular  school. 

Also  implied  in  this  sub-problem  is  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  relationship  exists  between  the  prin¬ 
cipalis  Communication  Rating  and,  as  indicated  by  the  Cong¬ 
ruency  Score .  the  degree  to  which  the  staff  agrees  with  the 
principal® s  opinions  on  what  would  constitute  a  desirable 
organizational  structure.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  an 
examination  of  this  aspect  of  the  sub-problem  provides  an 
important  link  with  sub-problem  two.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  more  the  principal  favors  a  bureaucratic  structure 
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[POSS]  the  more  aware  he  has  made  the  staff  of  his  opinions, 
then  the  discovery  of  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
principals  Communication  Rating  and  the  direction  of  the 
opinion  of  the  staff  (i,e.  the  degree  of  congruency)  would 
be  of  particular  signif icance ,  It  would  suggest,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  probable  direct  relationship  between  a  principalis 
POSS  and  a  school 9 s  Congruency  Score , 

Hypothesis  3„le  It  is  hypothesized  that  a  direct 
relationship  exists  between  the  principal® s  Communication 
Rating  and  the  school ®s  SOSS, 

Hypothesis  3,2 „  It  is  hypothesized  that  a  direct 
relationship  exists  between  the  principal 9 s  Communication 
Rating  and  the  school ®s  Congruency  Score. 

Hypothesis  3»3»  It  is  hypothesized  that  should  both 
Hypotheses  2.1  and  3»2  be  supported  then  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  exists  between  a  principalis  POSS  and  a  school’s 
Congruency  Score, 

Sub-Problem  4,0 

Are  those  principal  and  staff  attitudes  and  opinions, 
upon  which  the  principal’s  Communication  Rating  is  focused, 
related  to  the  degree  of  bureaucratization  which  is  observed 
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relationship  exists  between  the  POSS  and  the  school0 s  OSQ 
Score, 

Hypothesis  4,2 „  It  is  hypothesized  that  a  direct 
relationship  exists  between  the  SOSS  and  the  school0 s  OSQ 
Score , 

Sub-Problem  5o0 

Is  the  extent  to  which  principals  have  communicated 
to  their  respective  staffs  their  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  an  appropriate  school  organizational  structure 
related  to  the  principal’s  degree  of  dogmatism? 

The  hypothesis  related  to  this  question  is  derived 
from  that  theory  which  describes  the  characteristics  of  the 
belief  structure  of  the  dogmatic  personality.  This  lit¬ 
erature  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  more  dogmatic  the 
principal  the  more  discernible  the  expression  of  his  opin¬ 
ions  and  attitudes  concerning  the  degree  of  desirability 
of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure;  hence  the  more 
he  will  have  made  his  staff  aware  of  these  opinions  and  att¬ 
itudes,  The  degree  of  dogmatism  of  each  principal  in  the 
sample  was  measured  by  the  Dogmatism  Scale,  In  this  study 
the  Scale  (Appendix  C)  was  called  the  Principal’s  General 
Opinion  Scale,  The  principal’s  score  on  this  instrument  was 
called  his  Dogmatism  Rating, 
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Should  both  hypotheses  flowing  from  sub-problem  two 
and  sub-problem  five  be  substantiated  by  an  analysis  of  the 
relevant  data  it  would  warrant  an  analysis  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  principals  degree  of  dogmatism  and  the 
direction  of  his  attitudes  and  opinions  concerning  the 
desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organization. 


It  is  hypothesized  that  a  direct 
relationship  exists  between  the  principals  Dogmatism 
Rating  and  his  Communication  Rating, 


5,2 ,  It  is  hypothesized  that  should  both 
Hypotheses  2,1  and  5,1  be  supported  then  a  direct  relation- 
ship  exists  between  a  principals  Dogmatism  Rating  and  his 
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CHAPTER  III 


DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 

lo  DATA  REQUIRED 

To  test  the  hypotheses,  to  provide  additional  statis¬ 
tical  checks  and  controls,  and  to  determine  if  unforseen 
elements  were  involved,  the  following  data  had  to  be 
collected:  characteristics  of  the  schools  sampled;  personal 

background  information  about  each  of  the  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  involved;  the  opinions  of  these  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organiza¬ 
tional  structure;  the  knowledge  of  each  of  the  staffs  as  to 
the  opinions  held  by  their  respective  principals  concerning 
the  desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure; 
the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  of  each  school 
involved;  each  principals  degree  of  dogmatism. 

Characteristics  of  Schools 

As  opposed  to  a  completely  randomized  operation,  a 
somewhat  selective  sampling  technique  was  used.  However,  by 
way  of  gaining  additional  information  as  well  as  verifying 
that  information  already  held  to  be  correct,  each  principal 
was  asked  to  indicate:  the  grade  structure  of  his  school; 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  school  (i.e.  the  total 
number  of  classrooms  used;  one  story  or  more  than  one 
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story) |  the  number  of  pupils  5  the  number  of  teachers  ;  the 
number  of  vice-principals ;  the  number  of  full  and  part-time 
non-professional  office  help  employed;  the  socio-economic 
area  served  by  the  school;  the  major  medium  of  communication 
from  principal  to  staffo 

Personal  Background  Information 

Each  respondent  was  requested  to  supply  the  following 
informations  sex;  marital  status;  age;  years  of  teaching 
experience;  number  of  complete  years  of  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  training;  special  certificates  and  training; 
degree(s)  held;  major  field  of  study  for  each  degree,, 

Each  teacher  was  asked  for  the  following  additional 
informations  grade (s)  taught  in  past  year;  subject  spe¬ 
cialty  (if  applicable);  number  of  years  taught  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  school;  number  of  years  teaching  in  present  school  with 
the  present  principal;  if  his  or  her  classroom  was  in  the 
same  building  as  the  principal’s  office;  if  his  or  her 
classroom  was  on  the  same  floor  level  as  the  principal’s 
office;  the  distance  of  his  or  her  classroom,,  relative  to 
other  classrooms ,  from  the  principal’s  office. 

Each  principal  was  asked  for  the  following  additional 
informations  total  number  of  years  of  administrative  exper¬ 
ience;  number  of  years  in  present  position;  number  of  teach¬ 
ing  hours  per  week  (if  any). 
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Data  on  Organ! zati onal  Structure 

Data  were  needed  on:  the  degree  of  bureaucratic  org¬ 
anizational  structure  observed  to  exist  by  the  teachers 
sampled  in  each  school;  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  in  each 
school  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organiza¬ 
tional  structure;  the  opinions  of  each  principal  on  this 
same  matter;  the  knowledge  of  each  staff  as  to  its  prin¬ 
cipal’s  opinions  concerning  the  desirability  of  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizational  structure.  These  data  were  essential 
to  the  determination  of:  each  school’s  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cratization;  each  staff’s  Organizational  Structure  Score; 
each  principal’s  Organizational  Structure  Score;  each 
school's  Congruency  Score;  each  principal's  Communication 
Rating. 

Data  on  Dogmatism 

Each  principal  involved  in  the  study  had  to  be  tested 
in  order  to  determine  his  degree  of  dogmatism  (i.e.  the 
extent  to  which  his  total  belief  system  was  open  or  closed). 
This  gave  each  principal  a  Dogmatism  Rating. 

II .  INSTRUMENTATION 

Background  Information 


Questions,  as  detailed  above,  pertaining  to  the 
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personal  information  about  the  teachers  and  principals  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  schools  concerned  were  included 
as  a  preliminary  part  of  the  questionnaires  distributed 0 
Questionnaires  given  to  the  staffs  were  the  Organizational 
Structure  Questionnaire  and  the  Staff  Organizational  Struc¬ 
ture  Opinion  Scale,  The  questionnaires  distributed  to  prin¬ 
cipals  were  the  Principalis  Organizational  Structure  Opin¬ 
ion  Scale  and  the  Principal® s  General  Opinion  Scale, 

The  Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire 

Introduction,  This  instrument  (Appendix  A)  was  used 
to  measure  the  degree  to  which  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  was  observed  to  exist  in  each  school  sampled. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  existing  instruments  the 
Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  was  developed 
especially  for  this  study. 

Assessment  of  existing  instruments ,  The  most  exten¬ 
sively  tested  and  refined  instrument  available  was  The 
School  Organizational  Inventory  (Appendix  E),  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  certain  problems  the  decision  was  made  not  to 
use  this  instrument. 

Firstly,  there  was  a  problem  with  respect  to  the 
Inventory’s  multi -dimensional  approach.  It  was  designed  to 
measure,  via  sub-scales,  each  of  the  six  following  dimen¬ 


sions  ( supra  pp,  12-13):  Hierarchical  Authority;  Specializa- 
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tlon;  Rules  for  Incumbents;  Procedural  Specifications; 
Impersonality  §  Technical  Competence,  Robinson  (12  s 11 7) 
found*  that s 

Scales  I,  III,  IV,  and  V  are  positively  and  signif¬ 
icantly  interrelated  as  are  Scales  II  and  VI*  Scales  I, 
III,  IV  and  V  are,  however,  negatively  and  significantly 
related  to  Scales  II  and  VI* 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  Inventory 9 s  sub-scales,  Special¬ 
ization  and  Technical  Competence  were  not  positively  related 
to  the  other  four  dimensions.  This  is  contrary  to  Weber0 s 
theory  (17*110-113)  but  supportive  of  Udy°s  contention  (16) 
that  the  bureaucratic  model  contains  negatively  correlated 
bureaucratic  variables  and  rational  variables,  Robinson 
(128117)  considered  the  Specialization  and  Technical  Com¬ 
petence  sub-scales  to  have  tapped  Udy®s  "rational*  var¬ 
iables.  This  had  definite  implications  for  the  present 
study.  In  order  to  concentrate  upon  the  relationships 
between  communication  and  bureaucratic  authority ,  as  assumed 
in  the  theoretical  constructs  of  Weber  and  Barnard,  it 
seemed  preferable  to  avoid  potential  complications  arising 
from  negatively  correlated  sub-scales. 


♦Hall  (7*295-308)  and  MacKay  (118  7*0,  using  earlier 
versions  of  the  Inventory,  found  Scale  VI  to  be  negatively 
and  signif icantly  correlated  with  four  of  the  other  scales. 
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The  sample  to  be  analyzed  by  this  study  was  composed 
entirely  of  schools  with  elementary  grades  only ,  As  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  review  of  the  literature  ( supra  p,  28  ) ,  the 
bureaucratic  dimension  of  Specialization  has  little  app¬ 
licability  to  the  elementary  school,,  In  any  cases  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  items  [i,  8S  13,  22  9  2k ,  30*  3^  making  up 
the  Inventory ®s  Specialization  sub-scale  revealed  that  only 
two  of  them  were  concerned  with  the  teacher0 s  actual  teach¬ 
ing  function.  The  rest  had  to  do  with  teacher- janitor  rela¬ 
tionships  and  such  activities  as  extra-curricular  matters 
and  paper-work  procedures.  This  eliminated  "Specialization" 
from  inclusions  in  the  present  study 9 s  analysis  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  s  on  an  item  by  item  basis  as  well  as  a  dimensional 
basis . 

As  noted  in  the  review  of  the  literature  ( supra  pp. 
37-39 )  f  Technical  Competences  especially  with  respect  to 
bureaucratic  promotions  is  very  tenuously  related  to  the 
teaching  profession.  An  examination  of  the  items  \6_9  11, 

1?9  21,  26 ,  28 ,  32 ,  37J  making  up  the  Inventory9s  Technical 
Competence  sub-scale  revealed  that  only  two  of  them  were 
concerned  with  the  basis  for  the  allocation  of  teachers  to 
schools.  The  rest  Involved  bureaucratic  promotion,  Thls9 
as  for  "Specialization ,w  eliminated  "Technical  Competence" 
on  an  item  by  item  basis  as  well  as  a  dimensional  basis. 
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Consideration  was  then  given  to  the  possible  use  of 
the  remaining  thirty-three  items  of  the  School  Organiza-  ' 
tional  Inventory,  These  represented  the  remaining  four 
"bureaucratic"  dimensions.  The  items ,  though  valid*  were 
considered  to  be  more  general  in  approach  than  was  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  study.  It  was  preferable* 
therefore*  to  develop  a  new  instrument  rather  than  to  make 
any  attempt  at  an  extensive  revision  of  the  Inventory, 

Selection  of  items 0  The  Organizational  Structure 
Questionnaire  was  developed  in  a  number  of  stages.  The 
first  step  was  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature.  This 
generated  121  items  constructed  to  determine  an  organiza¬ 
tion^  degree  of  bureaucratization.  They  were*  in  the  main* 

t 

more  specific  in  perspective  than  the  items  on  the  School 
Organizational  Inventory,  It  was  found  that  all  items 
concerning  "Rules  and  Regulations*"  "Standard  Procedures" 
and  "Impersonality"  seemed  closely  and  logically  linked  with 
"Hierarchy  of  Authority,"  For  example*  with  respect  to 
"Rules  and  Regulations*"  it  was  the  extent  of  enf orcement 
that  seemed  to  be  related  to  the  degree  of  bureaucratization 
rather  than  the  mere  existence  of  such  rules.  These  items 
were  scrutinized  and  assessed  in  order  to  eliminate  needless 
repetition  and  In  order  to  ensure  as  much  face  validity  as 
possible.  This  reduced  the  number  of  items  from  121  to  70, 
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Those  items  retained  were  then  reviewed  by  another  member  of 
the  thesis  committee.  All  items  were  subsequently  confirmed 
as  relevant.  It  was  decided  that  any  further  elimination  of 
items  should  be  done  on  an  empirical  basis. 

Discrimination  analysis.  In  view  of  the  large  number 
of  items  retained  as  relevant  it  was  decided  to  perfect  the 
questionnaire  as  the  Initial  stage  of  the  study  proper 
rather  than  to  conduct  a  pilot  study.  Thus  a  seventy-item 
Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  was  produced  and 
submitted  to,  and  collected  from,  the  sample  ( infra  pp.  90“ 
91).  This  consisted  of  36O  elementary  school  teachers 
representing  15  schools  from  each  of  3  different  urban  sys¬ 
tems.  From  this  original  sample,  294  of  the  completed 
questionnaires ,  or  81.7  per  cent,  were  retained.  The 
remainder  were  not  used.  The  retained  questionnaires , 
representing  fourteen  schools  from  each  of  the  three  sys¬ 
tems,  were  hand-scored  and  the  data  transferred  to  computer 
punch-cards.  The  forty-two  schools  were  ranked  on  the  basis 
of  their  total  OSQ  Score.  These  ranged  from  a  high  of  1803 
to  a  low  of  1498. 

The  next  step  was  to  eliminate  those  items  which  did 
not  discriminate  signif icantly  between  these  high  and  low 
extremes.  Therefore  the  responses  of  those  teachers  whose 
school  scores  were  in  the  upper  quartile  of  the  overall 
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distribution  were  compared  with  the  responses  of  teachers  in 


the  lower  quartile,  It  should  be  noted  that  slightly  less 
than  the  exact  quartile  was  used.  An  exact  quartile  would 
have  constituted  10,5  schools.  As  there  were  several  tied 
scores  at  the  tenth  school  level  on  the  upper  and  lower 
quartlles,  "quartiles"  consisting  of  nine  schools  each  were 
used,  A  one-tailed  t-test* *s  with  a  critical  ratio  of  0,01, 
was  used  to  exclude  those  items  for  which  a  statistically 
significant  difference  did  not  occur.  This  is  summarized  in 
Table  I,  As  can  be  seen,  thirty-five  items  discriminated 
at  or  beyond  the  0,001  level  and  an  additional  eleven 
discriminated  at  or  beyond  the  0,01  level.  However  two  of 
these  items,  numbers  16  and  39 j  had  reversed  means.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  were  deleted  along  with  the  following  twenty- 
four  items: 

1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  13,  15,  17,  19,  25,  34,  35, 
36,  41,  48,  57,  58,  59,  62,  63,  65, 

-  ■  fa  -  - 

*See  Ferguson  (55136-138),  A  program  was  selected 
which  used  Welches  (18s 37-38)  t-prime  test.  This  modifica¬ 
tion  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  t-test  when  one  does  not 
necessarily  wish  to  assume  that  the  population  variances 
are  equal. 
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TABLE  I 

SUMMARY  OF  t=PRIME  DISCRIMINATION  TEST  ON 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 

(RESPONDENTS  «  294) 


Item 

P 

Item 

P 

Item 

P 

Item 

P 

1 

NS 

19 

NS 

37 

55 

* 

2 

* 

20 

* 

38 

56 

* 

3 

#* 

21 

39 

* 

57 

NS 

4 

NS 

22 

40 

58 

NS 

5 

NS 

23 

** 

41 

NS 

59 

NS 

6 

NS 

24 

42 

60 

** 

7 

NS 

25 

NS 

43 

6l 

* 

8 

** 

26 

44 

** 

62 

NS 

9 

NS 

27 

45 

63 

NS 

10 

NS 

28 

46 

•*# 

64 

** 

11 

NS 

29 

47 

** 

65 

NS 

12 

* 

30 

48 

NS 

66 

#* 

13 

NS 

31 

** 

49 

* 

67 

14 

* 

32 

* 

50 

68 

15 

NS 

33 

## 

51 

69 

16 

34 

NS 

52 

70 

17 

NS 

35 

NS 

53 

18 

36 

NS 

54 

** 

**  Significant  at  the  o001  Levels 

*  Significant  at  the  C01  Level 
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Correlational  analysis .  Pearson  product -moment 
correlations  (5s86-97),  with  all  other  items  and  with  the. 
individual's  total  score,  were  calculated  for  each  of  the 
seventy  items.  This  is  summarized  in  Table  II.  A  two- 
tailed  critical  ratio  of  0.01,  for  the  Mnw  of  the  sample, 
set  the  criterion  for  significance  at  0.148.  On  this  basis, 
items  number  21  and  43  were  deleted. 

Of  the  twenty-six  items  previously  eliminated  by  the 
discrimination  analysis,  nineteen  demonstrated  significant 
correlations  with  the  total  score.  These  were  re-examined. 
Three  of  them,  numbers  19®  36  and  58®  had  discriminated  at 
the  0.02  level.  That  is  to  say,  they  had  barely  missed 
inclusion  at  the  .01  level  and  were,  by  the  same  token, 
significantly  discriminatory  at  the  0.05  level.  In  order  to 
check  these  items  further  another  one-tailed  Welch  t-prime 
test,  with  a  critical  ratio  set  at  0.01,  was  conducted. 

i 

However,  this  was  done  using  the  upper  and  lower  halves 
rather  than  quartlles.  The  resulting  probabilities  for 
items  19,  36  and  58  were  respectively!  0.001;  0.001|  0.006. 
Consequently  they  were  retained.  This  meant  that  the  final 
forty-five  items  used  on  the  Organizational  Structure 
Questionnaire  to  indicate  the  degree  of  bureaucratization 
observed  to  exist  in  a  school  were? 


2,  3,  8, 

12, 

14, 

18, 

19, 

20, 

22, 

23, 

24, 

26, 

27, 

0* 

OO 

C\2 

29,  30,  31, 

32, 

33, 

36, 

37, 

38, 

4o, 

42, 

44, 

45, 

46, 

47, 
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■ 
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TABLE  II 

SUMMARY  OP  PEARSON  PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATIONS  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS  WITH 

TOTAL  SCORES 
(RESPONDENTS  *  294) 


Item 

r 

Item 

r 

Item 

r 

Item 

r 

1 

0,20 

19 

0,25 

37 

0,40 

55 

0.33 

2 

0,19 

20 

0,40 

38 

0,34 

56 

0,40 

3 

0*29 

21 

0,10* 

39 

-0,03* 

57 

0,08* 

4 

0*10* 

22 

0,38 

4o 

0,23 

58 

0,27 

5 

0  *  26 

23 

0,40 

41 

0,17 

59 

0,40 

6 

0,00* 

24 

0,41 

42 

0*35 

60 

0,40 

7 

0,27 

25 

0,28 

43 

0,10* 

61 

0,40 

8 

0,49 

26 

0,40 

44 

0,32 

62 

0,17 

9 

0,30 

27 

0,28 

45 

0,54 

63 

0,30 

10 

0,29 

28 

0,26 

46 

0,36 

64 

0,22 

11 

0,18 

29 

0,4  7 

47 

0.35 

65 

0,31 

12 

0,34 

30 

0,42 

48 

0,07* 

66 

0,34 

13 

0,26 

31 

0,48 

49 

0,29 

67 

0,46 

14 

0,31 

32 

0,18 

50 

0 ,40 

68 

0,49 

15 

0,28 

33 

0,20 

51 

0,42 

69 

0,29 

16 

“0  o  05* 

34 

0,34 

52 

0,59 

70 

0.53 

17 

0,15* 

35 

0,25 

53 

0,29 

18 

0,19 

36 

0,38 

54 

0,42 

♦NOT  Significant  at  the  ,01  Level 
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49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  58,  60,  61,  64,  66,  67, 
68,  69,  70*o 

Of  these  there  were  five  items,  namely  2,  18,  33 *  38,  and 
53s  which  were  "reverse-score"  items ,  A  five-point  Likert 
response  scale  was  used  with  each  item.  These  were: 

Always  True  (A)^  Frequently  True  (F);  Occasionally  True  (0)| 
Seldom  True  (S);  Never  True  (N).  With  the  majority  of  items 
this  represented  a  5“4-3"2-l  response  range.  However,  the 
five  "reverse-score"  items  were  scored  1-2-3-4-5® 

Verification.  In  order  to  recheck  the  effectiveness 
of  the  above-detailed  discrimination  and  correlation  anal¬ 
yses,  further  tests  were  run.  The  294  questionnaires  were 
rescored  on  the  basis  of  the  forty-five  selected  items. 
Schools  now  ranged  from  a  high  of  1264  to  a  low  of  933* 
Pearson  product-moment  correlations  and  t-prime  tests,  using 
0.01  level  critical  criteria  as  before,  were  employed.  All 
correlations  and  degrees  of  discrimination  remained  exactly 
as  in  the  initial  tests. 

Factor  analysis .  A  number  of  Varimax  rotation  (9 8 
301-308)  factor  analyses  were  applied  to  the  forty-five 
selected  items  in  order  to  determine  if  stable  clusterings 

1. 

of  items,  indicative  of  possible  sub-scales,  occurred.  The 


*A  Spearman-Brown  split-half  reliability  coefficient 
(5:280-281)  of  0.89  was  obtained  on  these  forty-five  items. 
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number  of  factors  involved  ranged  from  fifteen  to  two. 

That  is,  a  fifteen-factor  arrangement  arbitrarily  was 
selected  as  the  starting  point  and  then  fewer  and  fewer 
factors  were  called  for  until  the  two-factor  stage  was 
reached.  At  each  step  the  clusterings  of  items  were  exam¬ 
ined  to  determine  the  extent  of  psychological  meaning  and  to 
determine  if  items  were  grouping  and  regrouping  in  a 
predictable  manner.  A  five-factor  arrangement  was  the  only 
one  which  provided  some  psychological  meaning  and  also 
retained  all  of  the  items.  This  is  illustrated  in  Table  III. 

i 

Two  conclusions  were  forthcoming.  Firstly,  each  of 
five  "factors"  made  psychological  sense  only  when  interp¬ 
reted  in  the  light  of  hierarchical  authority.  That  is,  all 
the  items  in  each  clustering  were  concerned  with  various 
aspects  of  control,  decision-making  and  enforcement  of  rules 
and  procedures.  Secondly,  the  considerable  number  of 
substantial  "secondary*  loadings  indicated  that  the  "factors" 
were  inextricably  interwoven.  This  was  also  indicated  by 
the  unpredictable  regrouping  of  items  as  different  sets  of 
factors  were  called  for.  An  "oblique"  Promax  rotation  (9s 
261-288,  309-3^)  was  conducted  on  the  five-factor  model  in 
a  final  attempt  at  breaking  down  the  inter-relatedness . 

This  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  if  discrete  sub-scales 
existed  they  were  taken  into  proper  account.  The  number  of 
substantial  secondary  loadings  remained  essentially  the  same. 
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TABLE  III 

VARIMAX  ROTATION  FIVE  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 


Items 

Commune- 
all  ties 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

• 

V 

2 

0,53 

“=0 , 04 

0,12 

0,30 

0,20 

-0,62 

3 

0,38 

0,28 

-0,04 

0.55 

-0,05 

0,01 

8 

0o44 

0,21 

0,18 

0,60 

0,06 

-0,09 

12 

0o32 

0,14 

0,06 

0,53 

0,11 

0,02 

14 

0,39 

0,32 

0 , 04 

0,50 

-0,17 

0,08 

18 

0*25 

0,29 

-0,08 

0,16 

0,32 

—0  0 18 

19 

0*24 

0,19 

0,09 

0,24 

-0,17 

0,33 

20 

0*40 

0,36 

0,17 

0,34 

-0,20 

0,29 

22 

0,36 

0,42 

—0  0  00 

0,40 

0,17 

0,05 

23 

0*58 

“>o ,  05 

0,36 

0,13 

0,66 

Oo  04 

24 

0*29 

0,01 

0,38 

0,32 

0,21 

0,03 

26 

0,32 

0,52 

0,13 

0,17 

0,02 

—0 , 01 

2  7 

0,40 

0,48 

—0  0 14 

0,26 

0,09 

0,2  7 

28 

0.56 

-0,10 

0,18 

0,12 

0,71 

-0,03 

29 

0.36 

0,32 

0,48 

0,11 

0,10 

—  0  0  03 

30 

0o26 

0,27 

0,20 

0,30 

-0,03 

0,25 

31 

0,39 

0,32 

0,51 

0,02 

0,16 

0,08 

32 

0,19 

0,08 

0,14 

0,04 

0,41 

-0,01 

33 

0,51 

-0,04 

0,09 

-0,01 

0,71 

-0,03 

36 

0,36 

-0,06 

0.54 

0,23 

-0,11 

-0,03 
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TABLE  III  (continued) 


Items 

Commun- 

alities 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

37 

Oo37 

0.21 

0.32 

0.45 

-0.16 

-0.00 

38 

0.43 

0.10 

0.06 

0.15 

0.62 

-0.10 

40 

0.30 

0.48 

-0.00 

0.26 

-0.02 

—0 .00 

42 

0 . 28 

0.26 

0.45 

—0 . 06 

0.07 

—  0 . 05 

44 

0.34 

0.46 

-0.01 

0.13 

0.32 

0.06 

45 

0.46 

0.56 

0.28 

0.18 

0.20 

0.04 

46 

0.47 

0 . 66 

0.05 

0.12 

0.04 

0.13 

47 

0.45 

0.64 

0.09 

0.01 

0.02 

0.17 

49 

0.43 

0.58 

0.22 

0.06 

-0.21 

-0.00 

50 

0.47 

0.60 

0.25 

0.06 

-0.07 

-0.21 

51 

0.48 

0.35 

0.55 

-0.16 

0.09 

-0.11 

52 

Oo59 

0.31 

0 . 66 

0.04 

0.24 

-0.07 

53 

0o6l 

0.05 

0.20 

0.34 

0.14 

-0 . 66 

54 

0.56 

0.03 

0.48 

—0 .02 

0.57 

0.06 

55 

0.27 

0.21 

0.25 

0.16 

0.10 

0.35 

56 

0.52 

-0.03 

0.65 

—0 .03 

0.27 

0.15 

58 

0.26 

”0.19 

0.26 

0.32 

0,23 

0.05 

60 

0.34 

0.08 

0.11 

0.40 

0.18 

0.36 

61 

Oo37 

-0.08 

0.40 

0.40 

0.20 

—  0 . 06 

64 

0.24 

0.09 

-0.01 

0.43 

0.23 

-0.03 

66 

0.38 

0.13 

0.03 

0.57 

0.20 

-0.04 

67 

0.44 

0.49 

0.33 

0.24 

-0.16 

0.08 

68 

0.48 

-0.06 

0.59 

0.29 

0.21 

0.08 

69 

0.36 

0.01 

0.13 

0.35 

0.13 

0.45 

70 

0.43 

0.27 

0.45 

0.23 

0.23 

0.21 

Totals 

17,84 

4.54 

4.19 

3,79 

3.45 

1.87 

Eigenvalues 

8.35 

3.81 

2.24 

1.77 

1.67 

' 

c  0*0 

K 

0 

o-»i  c 

04.  t 

xo«o- 

CT9 

.  ,0 

o\o 
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This,  when  combined  with  the  earlier  evidence,  confirmed  the 
Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  as  essentially  uni- 
dimensional  in  nature  with  all  items  ultimately  related  to 
"Hierarchy  of  Authority," 

Staff  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale* 

Introduction.  In  developing  the  earlier  version  of 
The  School  Organizational  Inventory  (11:48)  MacKay  also 
added  six  "global  rating"  items.  These  items  were  designed 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  each  teacher  and  principal 
involved  considered  each  of  the  Inventory's  six  bureaucratic 
organizational  structure  dimensions  as  being  desirable. 

MacKay  subsequently  found  that:  within  a  particular 
school  organization  the  teachers'  observations  with  respect 
to  the  degree  of  bureaucratization  were  not  related  to  their 
desire  for  bureaucratic  characteristics  (11:91);  the  teach¬ 
ers  generally  wanted  more  bureaucratization  than  they  were 
getting  (11:94).  MacKay,  however,  went  on  to  add  the 
following  caution  (11:94): 

One  should  be  careful  to  note  ...  that  in  no  in¬ 
stance  was  the  term  "bureaucracy"  used  in  any  of  the 
research  instruments.  Moreover,  the  items  in  the  Org¬ 
anizational  Inventory  proper  were  designed  to  get  at 
operational  features  of  the  organizational  structure. 

In  some  cases,  the  items  contained  statements  which 


♦See  Appendix  B.  This  questionnaire  and  the  one 
given  to  the  principals  (infra  p.  76)  had  scores  based  on 
the  same  selected  forty-five  items  as  the  Organizational 
Structure  Questionnaire. 
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might  be  unfavorably  construed  by  the  respondents  (e0g» 
"red  tape,"  "administrators  stick  to  themselves , "  etc0)« 
On  the  other  hand  the  six  items  which  were  designed 
to  measure  staff  member  attitudes  toward  bureaucracy  as 
an  ideal  form,  were  couched  in  language  which  was 
substantially  colorless ,  in  the  sense  that  no  "negative" 
words  were  used* 

In  examining  the  "global  rating"  items* ,  the  absence 
of  negative  words  Is  indeed  evident e  In  fact,  as  statements 
In  favor  of  order  as  opposed  to  chaos  ,  they  might  well  be 
positive  enough  in  character  to  prove  difficult  to  object 
to*  In  any  case,  these  desirability  ratings  led  to 
contradictory  results »  MacKay  (11:140)  found  no  significant 
differences  between  principals  and  teachers  with  respect  to 
a  desire  for  bureaucrat! zati on 0  Robinson  (12:154),  on  the 
other  hand,  found  that  teachers  wanted  significantly  more 
bureaucratization,  on  every  dimension  except  Hierarchical 
Authority  and  Technical  Competence,  than  did  principals,, 

The  reasons  for  this  discrepancy  In  the  findings  of  the  two 
studies  are  unclear* 


♦These  are  items  49  to  5^  on  the  School  Organiza= 
tional  Inventory 0  See  Appendix  E„ 
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Structure  Score.  In  view  of  the 


"global  rating"  problem s  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
Benevento0s  technique*  for  measuring  administrative 
communication ,  a  multi-item  desirability  questionnaire  was 
required.  This  requirement  was  easily  met  through  very 
minor  modifications  of  the  Organizational  Structure 
Questionnaire.  That  is  to  say,  the  seventy  items  asking 
teachers  to  observe  what  ijs  were  readily  convertible  into 
items  asking  teachers  to  state  what  should  be. 

I 

A  five-point  Likert  response  scale  was  used.  These 
were:  Strongly  Agree  (SA);  Agree  (A);  Indifferent  (I) 5 
Disagree  ( D ) ;  Strongly  Disagree  (SD).  As  a  middle  term 


*Benevento  (3)  developed  his  own  "desirability" 
questionnaire  to  get  at  administrative  communication. 

Whereas  it  was  the  intention  of  the  present  study  to  examine 
administrative  communication  with  respect  to  organizational 
structure  only,  Benevento  also  attempted  to  analyze  its 
relationship  to:  institutional  relations  with  pupils; 
personal  relations  with  pupils;  personal  relations  with  the 
staff  and  the  staff® s  related  obligations.  What  this  pres¬ 
ent  study  has  referred  to  as  a  Communication  Rating 
Benevento  (3*6)  called  "Communicative  Reception";  what  this 
present  study  has  referred  to  as  a  Congruency  Score 
Benevento  (3*6)  called  "Communicative  .Consonance . "  After 
relating  his  own  questionnaire  to  Halpln’s  LBDQ,  Benevento 
(3s 179 )  stated,  "Inasmuch  as  eight  separate  relationships 
were  studied,  depth  of  investigation  in  each  area  of 
communication  was  necessarily  curtailed."  The  present 
study,  by  restricting  the  examination  to  the  relationships 
between  organizational  structure  and  administrative 
communication ,  hoped  to  avoid  the  problems  encountered  by 
Benevento  as  a  consequence  of  having  spread  his  "resources" 
a  bit  too  thinly  (i.e.  much  of  the  support  for  his  hypoth¬ 
eses  he  had  to  find  in  sign  "trends"  as  opposed  to  statis¬ 
tically  significant  results). 
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"Indif ferent"  was  employed  rather  than  the  more  commonly 
used  "Undecided."  This  change  was  intended  to  encourage 
respondents  to  make  a  thoughtful  decision  rather  than  to 
skim  through  with  a  large  number  of  "lazy"  middle  responses* 
Thus  the  scoring  procedure  remained  the  same,  on  the 
same  items,  as  for  the  Organizational  Structure  Question¬ 
naire*  The  higher  the  score  the  more  bureaucratization 
desired*  The  sum  of  all  the  teacher  scores  in  any  one 
school  constituted  the  SPSS  descriptive  of  that  school. 


In  addition  to 


expressing  their  own  opinions,  as  discussed  above,  teachers 
were  asked  to  give  their  principal’s  probable  opinion  on 
each  of  the  seventy  items.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
teachers  were  asked  to  draw  a  diagonal  line  through  their 
own  opinions  and  circle  that  which  they  thought  typified 
their  principal’s  opinion.  A  complete  answer  for  an  item 
took  the  form  of  the  following  example  : 


(I)  I  D  SD 


The  scoring  for  the  Staff  Organizational  Structure  Score 
was  concerned  with  the  "lined"  answers  only.  The  scoring 
for  the  Principal’s  Communication  Rating  was  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  circled  answer  and  the  comparable 
answer  circled  by  the  principal  on  a  similar  questionnaire 
given  to  principals  only.  If  the  two  circles  coincided 
then  the  score  was  5$  if  one  answer  apart  then  the  score 
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was  4,  and  so  on*,  In  the  above  example,  if  the  principal 
had  in  fact  also  circled  "A"  his  Communication  Rating  for. 
that  particular  item  would  be  5«  If ,  however,  he  had 
circled  *SD®®  his  Rating  for  that  item  would  be  2,  These 
scores,  when  totalled  for  all  staff  concerned  provided  the 
principal^  Communication  Rating* 


Organ! zati onal  Structure  Opinion  Scale** 


Each  principal  received  a  questionnaire  containing 
the  same  seventy  "desirability*  items  and  Likert  response 
scale  as  the  Staff  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale. 
He  circled  the  answer  for  each  item  which  best  fitted  his 
opinion  concerning  the  desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  org¬ 
anizational  structure*  His  answers  were  scored  as  for  the 
Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  and  the  Staff  Org¬ 
anizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale.  This  provided  a 
Principal® s  Organizational  Structure  Score  ( supra  p.  14)* 


*Although  the  technique  used  to  determine  the  extent 
and  effectiveness  of  administrative  communication  was  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Benevento,  the  scoring  technique  was 
reversed.  Benevento  gave  a  score  of  0,  rather  than  5»  for 
perfect  agreement*  This  meant  that  the  lower  the  score  the 
more  effective  the  communication .  For  the  purposes  of  this 
study  it  was  advantageous  to  reverse  this  procedure  so  that 
the  higher  the  score  the  more  effective  the  communication* 


**See  Appendix  C 
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These  answers,  when  compared  to  the  circled  answers  on  the 
Staff  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale,  provided  the 
Principal’s  Communi cati on  Rating,,  When  compared  to  the 
Staff  Organizational  Structure  Score  (i.e.  the  "lined” 
answers  on  the  Staff  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale), 
they  provided  the  school’s  Congruency  Score  ( supra  p.  14). 

Principal’s  General  Opinion  Scale* 

This  scale,  along  with  the  Principal’s  Organizational 
Structure  Opinion  Scale,  constituted  the  questionnaires 
submitted  to  all  principals  in  the  sample.  It  was  the 
twenty-item  Short-Form  Dogmatism  Scale  developed  by  Troldahl 
and  Powell  (15)  as  a  modification  of  Rokeach’s  original 
forty-item  Dogmatism  Scale  (13s71-80).  The  title  was 
changed  to  suggest  ”gene ral  opinions”  in  order  to  counter 
the  possibility  that  principals  might  supply  artificial 
answers  as  a  consequence  of  negative  connotations  attached 
to  the  term  "dogmatism.”  The  dogmatism  items  were  kept  as  a 
separate  part  of  the  questionnaire  as  opposed  to  interspers¬ 
ing  them  throughout  the  Principal’s  Organizational  Structure 
Opinion  Scale.  This  interspersion,  intended  better  to 
disguise  the  purpose  of  the  items,  was  used  by  Rokeach  (13s 
8?)  with  respect  to  the  Dogmatism  and  Opinionation  Scales 


*See  Appendix  D, 
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and  was  quite  successfully  used  In  a  recent  study  by 
Hamilton  (8:91)  with  respect  to  the  Dogmatism  and  Ethno- 
centrism  Scales*  However ,  the  seventy  items  on  the  Prin¬ 
cipals  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale  and  the 
twenty  items  on  the  Short-Form  Dogmatism  Scale  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  dissimilar  as  to  thwart  any  such  method  of  disguise. 

The  Dogmatism  Scale,  as  described  by  Rokeach  (13s 71— 
91),  went  through  a  number  of  revisions. 

These  revisions  were  made  in  order  to  increase  reli¬ 
ability  and  also  to  reflect  the  many  modifications, 
elaborations  and  refinements  that  took  place  in  our 
thinking  over  several  years  (13:89). 

The  original  scale,  Form  A,  was  made  up  of  fifty-seven  items 
and  had  a  reliability  of  .70.  Form  B  eliminated  the  four¬ 
teen  least  successful  items  but  the  reliability,  if  anything, 
declined.  Consequently  Form  D  had  thirty  additional  new 
items  making  a  total  of  sixty-six.  Its  reliability  was  .91. 
Yet  another  item  analysis  reduced  the  number  of  items  to 
forty.  This  scale,  Form  E,  proved  to  have  reliability 
coefficients  ranging  from  .68  to  .93  over  a  series  of 
studies.  Validation  studies  by  Zagona  and  Zurcher  (19)  and 
Haiman  and  Duns  (6)  found  that  observed  behavior  conformed 
to  that  predicted  by  the  Dogmatism  Scale  scores. 

Troldahl  and  Powell  (15)  developed  a  twenty-item 
version  by  selecting  the  twenty  most  discriminating  items 
out  of  Form  E®s  original  forty.  This  wShort-Formw  was 
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found  to  have,  on  the  basis  of  two  separate  field  studies , 

correlations  of  ,95  and  ,94  with  the  Form  E  Scale,,  Its 

split-half  reliability ,  along  with  scales  of  other  lengths 

for  purposes  of  comparisons  was  calculated  to  be  (15*214) s 

40  items  ,84 

20  items  ,79 

15  items  ,73 

10  items  ,66 

Troldahl  and  Powell  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  twenty- 
item  version  was  advantageous  not  only  because  of  its 
shorter  length  but  also  because  it  was  a  good  predictor  of 
what  one  would  obtain  using  the  forty-item  version.  In 
addition,  it  possessed  a  reliability  sufficient  for  research 
purposes , 

Korn  and  Giddan  (10),  in  an  investigation  of  the 
scoring  methods  and  construct  validity  of  the  Dogmatism 
Scale,  demonstrated  that  it  was  the  frequency  of  the  pos¬ 
itive  responses  which  accounted  for  the  largest  percentage 
of  variation  in  the  Dogmatism  Scale  score.  Consequently 
they  recommended  a  simplified  method  of  scoring^. 


*Rokeach  (13*88)  used  the  following  methods  w,  «  , 
subjects  indicate  disagreement  or  agreement  with  each  item 
on  a  scale  ranging  from  -3  to  +39  with  the  0  point  excluded 
in  order  to  force  responses  toward  disagreement  or  agree¬ 
ment,  This  scale  Is  subsequently  converted,  for  scoring 
purposes,  to  a  l-to-7  scale  by  adding  a  constant  of  4  to 
each  item  score.  The  total  score  is  the  sum  of  scores 
obtained  on  all  items  in  the  test,* 
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Hamilton  (8 §91)  acted  upon  this  recommendation  and , 
in  his  studys  simplified  the  responding  and  scoring  systems , 
bringing  them  into  line  with  the  Likert-style  response  used 
on  the  rest  of  his  questionnaire » 

Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they  strongly 
agreed j  agreed ,  disagreed 9  or  strongly  disagreed  with 
each  item* 

For  all  statements s  agreement  was  scored  as  "closed- 
minded*  and  disagreement  as  "open-minded , "  the  responses 
being  given  the  following  weights  %  SA=5»  A-4;  D-2 ; 

SD=1,  Possible  scores  could  range  from  a  minimum  of  20 
( open-minded )  to  a  maximum  of  100  ( closed-minded ) , 

This  form  of  responding  and  scoring  was  used  in  the 
present  study  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  with  only  the 
dropping  of  the  "Indif ferent"  category,  it  made  the  response 
scale  identical  with  that  used  in  the  Principal’s  Organiza¬ 
tional  Structure  Opinion  Scale «  Secondly,  the  reliability 
of  the  twenty-item  version  was  in  no  way  impaired*  Hamilton 
(8:121)  found  a  split-half  reliability  coefficient  of  ,81 
as  compared  to  the  ,79  originally  calculated  by  Troldahl  and 
Powell, 


III*  METHODOLOGY 


Procedure 


Permission  to  approach  selected  schools  was  requested 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  of  the  three  urban 
systems  concerned.  After  this  permission  had  been  obtained 
the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  in  question  were 
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asked  to  co-operate  in  the  study ,  These  contacts  were  made 
by  mail,  telephone  and/or  in  person  depending  upon  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  system  and  the  schools  therein,  In  two  of  the 
systems  all  of  the  "first  choice”  schools  agreed  to  parti¬ 
cipate  ,  In  the  third  system*  where  many  of  the  schools  were 
already  involved  in  a  number  of  research  projects *  it  was 
necessary  to  contact  an  additional  three  schools , 

The  necessary  questionnaires  were  delivered*  by  the 
investigator  personally*  to  each  participating  school, 

9 

Thus*  in  each  school*  all  personnel  sampled  received  (1) 
instructions  pertaining  to  the  accurate  completion  of  the 
relevant  instrument( s ) *  and  (2)  an  envelope  in  which  to 
seal  the  instruments  upon  completion*  thus  maintaining 
Individual  anonymity.  Each  principal  received  (1)  a  Prin¬ 
cipalis  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale*  and  (2)  a 
Principal ®s  General  Opinion  Scale,  In  each  school  one 
sampling  of  teachers  received  the  Organizational  Structure 
Questionnaire |  an  additional  sampling  of  teachers  in  each 
school  received  the  Staff  Organizational  Structure  Opinion 
Scale, 

In  each  school  a  liaison  person*  normally  the  prin¬ 
cipal*  agreed  to  collect  the  sealed  envelopes  and  hold  them 
for  collection  by  the  investigator.  In  order  to  ensure 
maximum  returns*  the  investigator  personally  collected  the 
envelopes  from  each  liaison  person.  In  two  of  the  urban 
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systems  the  distribution  and  collection  processes  were 
completed  in  approximately  one  weeko  For  example ,  if  the  • 
instruments  were  distributed „  in  person,  to  the  schools  on 
the  Monday  and  Tuesday  then  they  usually  could  be  collected , 
by  appointment ,  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  same  week0 
This  procedure  was  more  involved  than  using  the  mails.  How- 
ever,  in  view  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  schools  to 
be  sampled  in  each  urban  system,,  maximum  returns  were  essen= 
tiale  In  the  third  urban  school  system  the  distribution 
method  was  identical,,  The  collection  method ,  however ,  was 
slightly  different.  The  principal  in  each  school  mailed  the 
completed  questionnaires  to  a  liaison  person  at  their  School 
Board® s  offices.  This  liaison  person,  after  all  schools  had 
been  heard  from,  sent  the  Instruments  to  the  Investigator, 
This  "collection"  variation  took  only  slightly  longer  and, 
as  with  the  other  two  urban  systems,  resulted  In  virtually 
100  per  cent  returns. 

The  Initial  Sample 

Elementary  schools,  as  nearly  similar  in  size  and 
organization  as  possible,  were  randomly  sampled  from  each  of 
three  urban  school  systems.  Each  of  these  systems  was  from 
a  different  Western  Canadian  province.  Elementary  schools 
were  selected,  as  opposed  to  various  types  of  secondary 
schools,  In  view  of  their  greater  degree  of  similarity  from 
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system  to  system  and  province  to  province.  The  nature  of 
the  differences  in  grade  arrangements  from  province  to  prbv- 
ince  (e,g,  7“2» 3$>  6-3<=,39  8-4,  etc,)  dictated  against  going 
beyond  the  elementary  school  level.  Thus  schools  containing 
any  grades  other  than  elementary  were  not  included  in  the 
sample  , 

The  necessary  stratification  of  the  over-all  sample 
was  facilitated  by  comparisons  of  the  19 66-67  school  lists 
for  each  city.  These  comparisons  indicated  thats  system 
WAW  had  eight-five  completely  elementary  schools  consisting 
in  totals  of  more  than  46 , 000  pupils  and  over  1600  teachers; 
system  WBW  had  seventy-one  completely  elementary  schools 
consisting,  in  total,  of  an  estimated  34,000  pupils  and  some 
1400  teachers;  system  ,#C,H  the  smallest  of  the  three,  had  38 
completely  elementary  schools  with,  in  total,  over  500 
teachers  and  approximately  14,000  pupils. 

The  statistical  requirement  of  two  sufficiently  sized 
independent  samples  of  teachers  from  each  school  placed  the 
lower  limit  of  school  size  (based  on  the  number  of  regular 
staff)  at  sixteen  teachers.  As  school  system  WAW  had  a 
number  of  very  large  elementary  schools,  compared  to  the 
other  two  systems,  the  upper  limit  of  school  size  had  to  be 
based  on  the  larger  schools  in  system  WBW  and  WC,W  On  this 
basis  the  most  appropriate  upper  limit  was  a  staff  of 
twenty-seven  teachers.  In  each  of  the  three  systems  there 
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were  at  least  eighteen  schools  which  fell  within  this  chosen 
range  of  16  to  27  full-time  teachers  of  regular  (as  opposed 
to  special)  classes,,  Fifteen  schools  were  randomly  selected 
from  each  of  these  stratified  samples®  In  summary 9  the 
system  by  system  characteristics  of  the  forty-five  schools 
were  as  follows  s 

10  School  System  As 

(a)  Range  of  school  sizes  =  17-26  teachers 

(b)  Mean  school  size  =  19®  5  teachers 

2 ®  School  System  Bs 

(a)  Range  of  school  sizes  ~  16-24  teachers 

(b)  Mean  school  size  -  19®4  teachers 

3 *  School  System  Cs 

(a)  Range  of  school  sizes  =  17-25  teachers 

(b)  Mean  school  size  =  19 0 6  teachers 

This  sample  primarily  was  intended  to  be  analyzed  as 
a  totality  rather  than  on  a  system  basis*  However*  if  the 
a  priori  analyses  indicated  the  possibility  that  the  supra- 
system  environment  of  the  schools  was  having  some  influence 
upon  any  of  the  scores  then  this  sample  was  also  amenable  to 
a  posteriori  analyses  on  a  system  basis* 

The  attempt  to  control  size  through  the  sampling 
technique  was  done  for  two  reasons®  Firstly  (11:63)# 

"•  •  •  one  of  the  factors  traditionally  regarded  as  In¬ 
fluencing  bureaucracies  Is  the  size  of  the  organization* 
o  .  Both  MacKay  (11s 85-88)  and  Anderson  (Is 62)  found  a 
relationship*  in  their  samples*  between  size  and  certain 
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aspects  of  bureaucratization*  Thus,  In  order  to  concentrate 
on  the  relationship  between  communication  and  bureaucratiza¬ 
tion,  the  size  factor  was  controlled  as  far  as  was  reason-* 
able*  Secondly ,  size  may  also  be  related  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  communication*  Both  Barnard  (2sl06)  and  Caplow  (4) 
have  made  mention  of  the  effects  of  size  *  as  a  limiting 
factor,  upon  the  methods  and  channels  of  communication  used 
by  organizations*  Simon  (14 si 58)  examined  size  from  the 
perspective  of  the  effects  upon  the  frequency  of  communica¬ 
tion  as  It  Is  determined  by  the  physical  propinquity  of  the 
participants*  Consequently,  in  order  better  to  determine 
the  relationships  between  the  effectiveness  of  communication 
and  certain  other  factors  (e*g*  the  degree  of  dogmatism  of 
the  principal)  the  potential  effects  of  size  were  held  as 
constant  as  possible* 

Schools  of  sufficient  size,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  teachers,  were  needed  In  order  to  sample  some  six¬ 
teen  teachers  per  school*  This  number  permitted  two 
independent  samples,  of  eight  teachers  each.  In  each 
school*  These  samples  were  Independent  (5*134)  in  the  sense 
that,  aside  from  coming  from  the  same  school,  teachers  were 
not  deliberately  paired  with  one  another*  Nor  were  they 
dependent  in  the  sense  that  the  same  group  of  subjects  was 
to  complete  both  the  questionnaire  which  asked  for  a 


description  of  "what  Is"  and  the  questionnaire  which  asked 
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for  opinions  on  Wwhat  should  be,w  In  each  school  one  sample 
completed  the  Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  while 
the  other  completed  the  Staff  Organizational  Structure  Opin- 
ion  Scale*,  The  reasons  for  using  these  Independent  samples 
were  as  follows  § 

1,  The  questionnaire  would  have  been  over  “long  ,  and 

probably  Irritatingly  repetitious ,  if  each 
teacher  had  been  Instructed  to  give  the  seventy 
answers  required  on  the  Organizational  Struc¬ 
ture  Questionnaire  in  addition  to  the  140  (i,e, 
two  answers  on  each  item)  required  on  the  Staff 
Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale, 

2,  MacKay  found  (lls91)»  using  the  School  Organiza- 

tional  Inventory0s  global  ratings  of  desir¬ 
ability  ,  that  no  relationship  existed  between 
the  staff  members9  observations  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  and  their  desire  for  bureaucratic 
characteristics o  However ,  as  previously  stated 
( supra  p,  74),  these  ratings  resulted  in  some¬ 
what  contradictory  results  between  MacKay 9 s 
study  and  Robinson®s  study.  There  was  no  lo- 


*Table  IV  summarizes  the  results  of  the  t-prime  and 
chi-square  tests  used  to  determine  if  significant  diff¬ 
erences  existed  between  any  of  the  characteristic  variables 
held  in  common  by  the  two  Independent  samples.  As  can  be 
seen,  NO  significant  differences  occurred. 
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TABLE  IV 

A  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  t-PRIME  AND  CHI-SQUARE  TESTS 
USED  TO  DETERMINE  IF  DIFFERENCES  IN  CHARACTERISTICS  EXISTED 

BETWEEN  THE  TWO  TEACHER  SAMPLES 
(NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  EACH  SAMPLE  =  294) 


Variable  Description 

Number 

Probability 
(p  two* 
t-prime 

of  Difference 
-tail) 

Chi-square 

1* 

Sex 

0.6l 

0  e  9  3 

2* 

Marital  Status 

0.73 

0.79 

3 

Age 

0.13 

4 

Years  of  Teaching 

Experience 

0  o20 

5 

Years  of  Academic 

Preparation 

0.23 

6* 

Degree  (Yes  or  No) 

0.43 

0,78 

7 

Grade ( s )  Taught 

0.10 

8* 

Subject  Specialty 

(Yes  or  No)  1 

0.27 

0.47 

9 

Years  in  This  School 

0.30 

10 

Years  With  This 

Principal 

0.60 

11* 

Classroom  in  Same 

Building  as  Office 

(Yes  or  No) 

0.14 

0.46 

12* 

Classroom  on  Same 

Floor  as  Office 

(Yes  or  No) 

0.19 

0.14 

13 

Relative  Distance  of 

Classroom  from 

Office 

0.21 

♦As  each  of  these  variables  was  composed  of  dichotomous 
data,  chi-square  tests  (5*157-172)  were  also  used  in  order 
to  ensure  the  accurate  assessment  of  possible  differences. 


. 


■ 


' 


gical  or  statistical  guarantee,,  therefore ,  that 
the  degree  of  bureaucratization  observed  would 
be  as  "realistic"  (i6e,  not  substantially 
affected  by  desirability)  when  a  multi-item 
desirability  questionnaire  was  used— espe¬ 
cially  when  the  is  items  and  the  should  be 
items  were  almost  identical  in  wording •  The 
use  of  independent  samples  was  designed  to 
counter  the  possibility  of  confounding  inter- 
action0 

The  Definitive  Sample 

Upon  the  return  of  completed  instruments  to  the 
investigator  they  were  checked 9  on  a  school  by  school  basis , 
for  possible  erratum. 

Despite  complete  teacher  returns  it  was  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  delete  three  schools  from  the  sample,  one  from 
each  system,  for  the  following  reasons?  one  principal  left 
every  reverse  page,  on  his  Principalis  Organizational  Struc¬ 
ture  Opinion  Scale,  blank?  another  principal  inadvertently 
gave  his  Principal 9 s  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale 
to  a  teacher  for  completion;  a  third  principal  neglected  to 
fill  in  his  Background  Data  sheet. 

In  addition,  it  was  found  that  in  two  additional 
schools  in  each  system  there  was  a  shortage  of,  or  error  or 
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omission  in9  either  one  Organizational  Structure  Question¬ 
naire  or  one  Staff  Organizati onal  Structure  Opinion  Scale. 
Had  these  schools  been  eliminated ,  as  a  consequence ,  it 
would  have  left  twelve  schools  per  system  and  a  total  of  576 
teacher  respondents.  It  was  decided ,  In  order  to  maintain 
equal  wn°sw  and  maximum  response,  randomly  to  eliminate 
(prior  to  scoring)  one  OSQ  and  one  SOSOS  from  each  of  the 
other  schools.  This  left  fourteen  schools  per  system  and  a 
total  of  588  teacher  respondents--f ourteen  staff  members  in 
each  school o  Even  after  the  deliberate  exclusion  of  some 
120  entirely  correct  and  complete  questionnaires ,  this 
represented  81.7  per  cent  of  the  initial  sample  selected. 

The  total  experimental  sample,  therefore,  was  forty- 
two  schools. 


V,  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

The  relevant  data  from  scored  questionnaires  were 
placed  on  IBM  cards.  The  following  decks  of  cards  resulted! 

1.  The  item  by  item  responses,  and  totals,  on  the 

Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire . 

2,  The  background  Dataw  of  the  respondents  on  the 

Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire ;  and 
each  of  the  six  "major*  school  scores-~the 
Communication  Rating,  the  OSQ  Score,  the  Dogma¬ 
tism  Rating,  the  POSS,  the  SOSS,  and  the  Cong- 
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ruency  Score * 

3o  The  "Background  Data"  of  the  respondents  on  the 
Staff  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale; 
and  each  of  the  six  major  scores* 

4*  The ’’Background  Data"  (i.e.  school  and  principal 
characteristics)  of  each  of  the  respondents  on 
the  Principal °s  Organizational  Structure  Opin¬ 
ion  Scale;  and  each  of  the  six  major  scores* 
Existing  computer  programs*  were  used  in  the  analysis 
of  this  data*  Analyses  were  as  follows? 

1*  Pearson  product -moment  correlations,  t-prime 

tests  and  factor  analyses  applied  to  the  Org¬ 
anizational  Structure  Questionnaire  response 
scores  and  totals  ( supra  pp*  64-72)* 

2*  Pearson  product -moment  correlations,  point  bi¬ 
serial  correlations,  phi  coefficients  (as  app¬ 
licable)  and  t-prime  tests  on  (a)  all  teacher 
and  principal  variables;  (b)  all  data  comparing 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  independent 
samples;  (c)  all  data  relevant  to  comparisons 
among  the  three  urban  systems* 


♦Modifications,  where  and  when  necessary,  were  made 
by  James  Carlson,  formerly  of  the  Division  of  Educational 
Research  Services,  University  of  Alberta,  and  now  of  the 
Program  of  Studies  of  Educational  Research,  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh* 
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3*  One-way  analyses  of  variance  across  the  forty-two 
schools  on  (a)  the  Communication  Rating;  (b)  • 
the  OSQ  Score;  (c)  the  Dogmatism  Rating;  (d) 
the  POSS;  (e)  the  SOSS;  (f)  the  Congruency 
Score e  Schools  were  grouped  both  according  to 
scores  and  according  to  systems 0 

4,  Step-wise  regression  analyses*,  using  multiple 
correlation  coefficients  and  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlations,  with  principal,  school  and 
teacher  characteristics  acting  as  the  predictor 
variables  and  each  of  the  following  major 
scores,  in  turn,  acting  as  the  criterion 
measures  the  Communication  Rating;  the  OSQ 
Score;  the  Dogmatism  Rating, 

V,  SUMMARY 

This  chapter  reviewed  the  research  design  and  proce¬ 
dures  used  in  the  study.  The  review  included s  delineation 


*The  usefulness  of  this  form  of  analysis  has  been 
described  by  MacKay  ( 11 :145“146 ) .  "Such  an  analysis  permits 
one  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  each  predictor 
variable  in  relation  to  the  criterion  measure.  Since  the 
step-wise  feature  of  the  analysis  makes  it  possible  to  find 
^e  unique  variance  relationship  between  a  predictor  and  the 
criterion,  a  fairly  clear  pattern  of  relationships  can  be 
established.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
statistical  significance  of  each  of  these  unique  relation¬ 
ships,  and  hence  make  statements  regarding  to  probability  of 
error. " 
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of  the  required  data;  a  discussion  of  the  selection „ 
composition  and  development  of  the  instrumentation;  an  out= 
line  of  the  methodology  used  to  collect  the  necessary  data; 
a  description  of  the  experimental  sample;  a  summary  of  the 
statistical  procedures  used  to  analyze  the  collected  data* 

A  summary  of  the  descriptive  statistics  of  the  major  var» 
iables  in  the  study  is  shown  in  Table  V® 


. 
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TABLE  V 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
SIX  MAJOR  VARIABLES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  STUDY 
(SCHOOLS  =  42?  PRINCIPALS  «  42;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  7  PER  SCHOOL) 


Variable 

Range 

Means 

SeD0 

Communication 

Rating 

1153"! 377 

1278.10 

56.68 

OSQ  Score 

933-1264 

1061 ,45 

87.39 

Dogmatism 

Rating 

32-65 

46062 

6.83 

POSS 

105“175 

142.81 

15.78 

SOSS 

877-1084 

991.40 

49.59 

Congruency- 

Score 

1142-1373 

1266.52 

47.32 

•  -  - 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS ,  ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION  :  PRINCIPAL®  S 

COMMUNICATION  RATING 

Ic  INTRODUCTION 

This  study °s  specific  primary  problem  was  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  relationships  between  the  observable  org¬ 
anizational  structure  of  a  sample  of  urban  elementary 
schools  and  the  principal-to-staf f  administrative  communica¬ 
tion  concerning  a  desirable  organizational  structure.  In 
addition ,  analyses  were  made  of  the  relationships  existing 
among?  the  principals0  and  staffs®  desire  for  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizational  structure ;  the  degree  of  congruency 
within  a  school  on  this  matter;  the  degree  of  administrative 
communication;  the  observable  organizational  structure. 
Thirdly,  relevant  principal ,  staff  and  school  demographic 
characteristics  were  related  to  the  communication  and  org¬ 
anizational  structure  variables.  Lastly,  the  characteris¬ 
tics  and  scores  of  the  three  urban  systems  were  analyzed  to 
determine  and  discuss  significant  differences  and  simila¬ 
rities,  Although  not  initially  intended,  this  separation  of 
the  sample  into  the  component  systems  was  carried  out  as  a 
consequence  of  the  system  effects  which  seemed  to  be 
appearing  during  the  analysis  of  the  Organizational  Struc¬ 
ture  Scores  ( infra  pp,  187=88),  Therefore  It  was  thought 
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advisable  to  carry  out  a  posteriori  investigations ,  on  a 
system  basis 9  of  the  Principalis  Communication  Rating ,  the 
OSQ  Score  and  the  Principal 8 s  Dogmatism  Rating. 

Chapter  IV  concentrates  upon  reporting*  analyzing  and 
discussing  the  results  concerning  administrative  communica¬ 
tion  (the  Principal8 s  Communication  Rating).  Chapter  V  is 
similarly  devoted  to  the  observed  organizational  structure 
(School’s  Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  Score). 
Chapter  VI  examines  those  aspects  of  the  Principal’s  Dogma¬ 
tism  Rating  not  covered  in  earlier  chapters. 

Ho  PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL’S 
COMMUNICATION  RATING 


Findings 

Prior  to  investigating  any  of  the  stated  sub¬ 
problems,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
forty-two  sampled  principals  differed  in  their  Communication 
Ratings.  An  analysis  of  variance  of  all  Communication  Rat¬ 
ings,  with  schools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  this  score, 
revealed  that  principals  differed  signif icantly  in  their 
Communication  Ratings  (Table  VI)  well  beyond  the  0.01  level. 
This  was  further  revealed  and  confirmed  by  an  examination  of 
the  t-prime  one-tail  probabilities  of  significant  diff¬ 
erences  among  the  ordered  means  of  the  three  groups  (Table 
VII). 
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TABLE  VI 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  COMMUNICATION 
RATING  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THIS  SCORE 
(SCHOOLS  s  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Source 

Mean 

Square 

df 

F 

P 

Between 

52271 e50 

2 

67.05 

oeoo 

Within 

779.62 

39 

* 


' 
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TABLE  VII 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING; 
SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THIS  SCORE 
(SCHOOLS  B  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


t 

-Prime 

One-Tail 

Means 

Probabilities 

Group 

1( Upper  Group) 

-  1335.29 

1 

2  3 

3 

OoOO 

OoOO 

Group 

2 (Middle  Group) 

=  1285.29 

2 

OoOO 

t=3 

Group 

3 (Lower  Group) 

=  1213.71 

1 

■ 
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Discussion 

These  results  indicated  that  the  instrumentation  and 
technique  ( supra  pp.  75°7 8)  used  in  this  study  were  able  to 
determine  if  differences  in  the  degree  of  administrative 
communication  occur  among  schools.  This  method  for  obtain¬ 
ing  empirical  evidence  of  the  extent  of  administrative 
communication  in  a  specific  area  in  an  organizational  con¬ 
text  may  hold  some  promise  with  respect  to  the  research 
problem  which  apparently  has  thwarted  Investigators  for 
some  time  ( supra  p,  6,  pp,  19=20), 

III,  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRINCIPALIS  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  PRINCIPAL-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Findings  With  Respect  to  Sub -Problem  1 

Sub-Problem  1,0,  this  study® s  first  problem  to  be 
investigated,  asked  the  questions 

Is  the  extent  to  which  principals  have  communicated 
to  their  respective  staffs  their  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  an  appropriate  school  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  related  to  the  degree  of  bureaucratization  which 
is  observed  in  the  school? 

Proceeding  from  this  question  was  Hypothesis  1,1  which 
stated  that  a  direct  relationship  would  exist  between  the 
Principal® s  Communication  Rating  and  the  school ®s  Organiza¬ 
tional  Structure  Questionnaire  Score,  Product-moment 
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correlations*  of  principal  and  school  scores  and  characteris¬ 
tics  with  the  Principalis  Communication  Rating  (Table  VIII) 
indicated  that  this  hypothesis  was  rejected  (see  variable 
22,  Table  VIII )„  This  rejection  was  upheld  bys  an  analysis 
of  variance  of  the  schools®  Organizational  Structure 
Questionnaire  Scores  when  these  schools  were  grouped  on  the 
basis  of  their  principals®  Communication  Ratings  (Table  IX); 
an  examination  of  the  t-prime  one-tail  probabilities  of 
significant  differences  among  the  ordered  means  on  the  OSQ 
Scores  when  schools  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  their  prin¬ 
cipals®  Communication  Ratings  (Table  X). 

Discussion 

It  would  be  premature  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of 
this  one  study,  especially  in  view  of  the  relatively  un¬ 
tested  instruments,  to  attempt  seriously  to  question  the 
existence  of  a  functional  relationship  between  the  structure 
of  a  formal  organization,  as  delineated  by  the  bureaucratic 
authority  structure,  and  the  administrative  communication 
which  occurs  therein,,  This  study  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
exploratory o  The  dearth  of  previous  empirical  analyses  of 

*0f  correlational  relationships  Ferguson  stated  (5s 
108-109) s  "The  existence  of  a  correlation  between  two 
variables  Is  indicative  of  a  functional  relationship,  but 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  causal  relationship.  Whether 
a  functional  relationship  can  be  regarded  as  a  causal  rela¬ 
tionship  is  a  matter  of  interpretation • w 
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TABLE  VIII 

PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATIONS  OP  PRINCIPAL-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS  WITH  PRINCIPAL'S  COMMUNICATION  RATINGS 
(SCHOOLS  =  42;  PRINCIPALS  »  42) 


Variable 

Number 

Product-Moment 
Description  r 

Correlation 

rpbi 

ia 

Sex 

0.00 

2a 

Marital  Status 

-0.15 

3 

Age 

i 

o 

• 

M' 

(-* 

4 

Years  of  Teaching 
Experience 

-0.01 

5 

Years  of  Academic 
Preparation 

-0.02 

6a 

Graduate  Degree  (Yes 
or  No) 

-0.18 

7 

Years  of  Administra¬ 
tive  Experience 

-0.23 

8 

Years  in  Present 

Position 

—0 . 24 

9 

No.  of  Teaching  Periods 
Per  Week 

—0 .02 

10 

Dogmatism  Rating 

0.05 

11 

POSS 

0.37* 

12 

Major  Medium  of 
Communication 

—0 . 06 

13 

No.  of  Floors  in  the 
School 

-0.17 

14 

No.  of  Classrooms 

-0.11 

■ 


. 


• 
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TABLE  VIII  (continued) 


Variable 

Number 

Description 

Product-Moment 

r 

Correlation 

rpbi 

15 

Number  of  Classrooms 
on  Office  Floor 

0,17 

16 

Number  of  Pupils 

0,11 

17 

Number  of  Staff 

-0„08 

18 

Number  of  Vice- 
Principals 

0,19 

19 

Number  of  Full-time 
Office  Help 

0.13 

20 

Number  of  Part-time 
Office  Help 

OoOl 

21 

Socio-Economic  Status 
of  Area 

0,15 

22 

School9 s  OSQ  Score 

-0.01 

a  As  these  variables  were  composed  of  dichotomous  data* 
their  product-moment  correlations  with  the  Communication 
Rating  were  point-biserlal  rather  than  Pearson  wr0^  The 
conversion  formula  (5*202)  confirmed  the  0.05  criterion 
for  significance  at  0.304,  as  listed  in  Ferguson® s  Table  F 
(5*315)e 

*r.01  (df=40),  one-tall  ^0.358 
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TABLE  IX 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL® S  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORE  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL ®S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
(SCHOOLS  =42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Mean 

Source  Square  df  F  p 


Between 

Within 


8447 0 50 
7790.72 


2 

39 


1  o08 


Oo35 


' 


- 
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TABLE  X 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  SCHOOL'S  OSQ  SCORE  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
(SCHOOLS  =  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means  t-Prime  One=»Tail 

Probabilities 


Group  1  (Upper  Group)  =  1084.93  1  32 

2  0o0?  0.18 

Group  3  (Lower  Group)  =  1063»50 

3  0.26 

Group  2  (Middle  Group )=  1035® 93  1 
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the  nature  and  effects  of  administrative  communication  with¬ 
in  an  organization  meant  that  this  study ,  of  necessity*  had 
to  examine  this  communication  on  a  relatively  narrow  scale. 
At  the  moment*  therefore*  one  may  only  speculate  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  lack  of  expected  positive  correlation  between 
administrative  communication ,  of  a  certain  type,  and  org¬ 
anizational  structure.  The  technique  used  in  this  study  to 
examine  communication  within  the  organizational  context 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  determine  differences  in  the 
extent  to  which  administrative  communication ,  in  a  specific 
area,  has  occurred.  However,  Hopkins  (8s 82—98 ) ,  in  his 
discussion  of  the  convergence  of  the  respective  theories  of 
Weber  and  Barnard  on  the  nature  of  bureaucratized  systems  of 
authority,  stated  (8s9^)  that  ",  ,  .  Barnard  describes  pri¬ 
marily  the  process*  through  which  such  a  system  operates, 
and  Weber,  primarily  its  structure, H  This  suggests  the 
possibility  that  the  Communication  Rating  did  not  really  tap 
the  composition  of  this  process  but  rather  the  extent  of  its 
existence ,  Consequently ,  a  functional  relationship  between 
process  and  structure  has  yet  to  be  empirically  demonstrated. 
This  study  further  attempted,  by  way  of  a  question 
concerning  the  principal’s  main  medium  of  communication 
(see  variable  12,  Table  VIII,  page  103) »  to  determine  if 


♦Italics  added. 
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there  was  a  relationship  between  the  extent  of  administra¬ 
tive  communication  and  particular  media  (i.e,  face-to-face 
meetings,  written  messages,  and  so  on).  This  attempt  also 
failed  to  find  a  significant  relationship  and,  to  the  extent 
that  "media"  touched  upon  process,  leaves  some  doubts  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  aspect  of  Barnard’s  theoretical 
construct  might  be  measured  empirically „ 

Findings  With  Respect  to  Sub-Problem  2 .0 

Sub-Problem  2.0  asked s 

Is  the  extent  to  which  principals  have  communicated 
to  their  respective  staffs  their  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  an  appropriate  school  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  related  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  these  att¬ 
itudes  and  opinions? 

Flowing  from  this  question  was  Hypothesis  2.1  which  stated 
that  a  direct  relationship  would  exist  between  the  Prin¬ 
cipal’s  Communication  Rating  and  the  Principal’s  Organiza¬ 
tional  Structure  Score.  The  Communication  Rating  provided 
the  empirical  score  representing  the  extent  to  which  admin¬ 
istrative  communication  had  occurred;  the  POSS  measured  the 
nature  and  direction  of  the  principal’s  opinions  and  att¬ 
itudes  concerning  a  desirable  organizational  structure. 

A  product-moment  correlation  (see  variable  11,  Table 
VIII,  page  103)i  significant  beyond  the  0.01  level, 
supported  this  hypothesis.  Further  support  and  confirmation 
came  from  an  examination  of  the  t-prime  one-tail  probabil- 
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itles  among  the  ordered  means  on  the  POSS’es  when  schools 
were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  Communication  Ratings 
(Table  XII).  It  should  be  noted  that  this  investigation 
revealed  a  skewed  distribution*.  The  Upper  Group  had  scores 
significantly  greater  than  the  Middle  and  Lower  Groups  (at 
the  0.04  and  0.02  levels,  respectively).  However  these 
latter  two  groups  showed  no  significant  difference.  It  is 
this  distribution  which  might  account  for  the  lack  of  over¬ 
all  significance  on  the  analysis  of  variance  of  the  POSS'es 
with  the  schools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  Communication 
Ratings  (Table  XI). 

Discussion 

This  finding  helps  to  pull  together  some  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  ( supra  pp.  21-25,  42-43)  and  to  vindicate  some  of 
the  speculation  based  thereon.  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  principal  who  considers  a  bureaucratic  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  to  be  desirable  communicates  his  opinions 
on  this  matter  to  a  signif icantly  greater  extent  than  a 
principal  who,  by  comparison,  considers  a  bureaucratic 
structure  to  be  less  desirable.  Perhaps  this  reflects  the 
occurrence  of  both  "intentional*  and  "non-intentional" 


*A  test  for  trend  (15? 70-74)  revealed  this  to  be  an 
entirely  linear  relationship. 
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TABLE  XI 

ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE  SCORE  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
THE  PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
(SCHOOLS  =42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Source 

Mean 

Square 

df 

F 

P 

Between 

577.^5 

2 

2.42 

0.10 

Within 

238.66 

39 
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TABLE  XII 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  POSS  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
(SCHOOLS  as  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 

t-prime  One-Tail 

Probabilities 

Group  l(Upper  Group)  =  149,79  12  3 


3  0.02  0.25 

Group  2 (Middle  Group)=  141.50 

2  0,04 

Group  3 (Lower  Group)  =  137,14  1 
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communication  ( supra  pp.  10=11).  The  principal  with  the 
greater  POSS  probably  gets  the  "hierarchical  authority" 
message  across  as  much  by  his  actions  as  by  his  words. 

Findings  With  Respect  to  Sub-Problem  5.0 

The  purpose  of  Sub-Problem  5«0  was  to  investigate  the 
question: 

Is  the  extent  to  which  principals  have  communicated 
to  their  respective  staffs  their  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  an  appropriate  school  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  related  to  the  principal’s  degree  of  dogmatism? 

It  was  hypothesized,  by  Hypothesis  5«1>  that  there  would  be 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  Principal’s  Communication 
Rating  and  the  Principal’s  Dogmatism  Rating.  This  latter 
score  was  provided  by  the  principal’s  responses  on  the  Prin¬ 
cipal’s  General  Opinion  Scale.  This  scale  was  the  twenty- 
item  Short  Form  Dogmatism  Scale  ( supra  pp.  78-81), 

A  product-moment  correlation  (see  variable  10,  Table 
VIII,  page  103)  indicated  that  this  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
This  was  corroborated  by:  an  analysis  of  variance  of  the 
Principal’s  Dogmatism  Rating  when  the  schools  were  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  the  Communication  Ratings  (Table  XIII);  an 
examination  of  the  t-prime  one-tail  probabilities  among  the 
ordered  means  on  the  Dogmatism  Ratings  when  schools  were 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  Communication  Ratings  (Table 
XIV). 
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TABLE  XIII 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  DOGMATISM  RATING 
WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
(SCHOOLS  =  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Mean 

============= 

Source 

Square 

df 

F 

P 

Between 

8.67 

2 

0.17 

0.84 

Within 

49.76 

39 
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TABLE  XIV 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  DOGMATISM  RATING  WITH 
SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL'S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
(SCHOOLS  =42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 


t-Prime  One-Tall 
Probabilities 


Group  3 (Lower  Group)  =  47.14 


3 


1 


2 


Group  1 (Upper  Group)  =  47.00 


2  0.30  0  029 

1  0.48 


Group  2 (Middle  Group )=  45.71 


3 
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Discussion 


In  the  light  of  the  new  instruments  being  used  in 
this  study  to  investigate  administrative  communication  and 
organizational  structure,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
include  a  previously  tested  instrument  ( supra  pp.  78-81) 
that  appeared  to  be  related  to  both  communication  and  org- 
anizational  structure  ( supra  pp.  40-43).  Without  exception, 
the  results  of  this  inclusion  were  disappointing  (see 
Chapter  V,  pp.  152,  175“6,  and  Chapter  VI,  pp.  210-217). 

This  failure  to  find  a  functional  relationship  between  the 
principal’s  degree  of  dogmatism  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
had  communicated  to  his  staff  his  own  opinions  regarding  a 
desirable  organizational  structure,  is  not  immediately 
explainable*.  However,  one  possibility  is  discernible  from 
the  literature.  Rokeach  (10:57-58),  in  defining  the  extent 
to  which  a  person’s  total  belief  system  is  open  or  closed, 
emphasized: 

.  .  .  the  extent  to  which  the  person  can  receive**, 
evaluate  and  act  on  relevant  information  received  from 
the  outside  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  unencumbered 
by  irrelevant  factors  in  the  situation  arising  from 
within  the  person  or  from  the  outside. 


*The  problem  of  explanation  is  made  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  a  step-wise  regression  (see  Table  XV,  cage 
118)  showed  the  Dogmatism  Rating  to  be  a  significant 
predictor  with  respect  to  the  Communication  Rating. 

**Italics  added.  Haiman  and  Duns’  (7)  validation 
study  also  emphasized  the  reception  aspect  of  communication. 
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The  Communication  Rating  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
principalis  transmission  of  information.  Thus  it  might  have 
been  more  appropriate  to  have  administered  the  Dogmatism 
Scale  to  the  teachers  who  were  receiving  the  communication. 
One  other  possible  explanation  might  reside  in  the 
sample.  The  sample  of  principals  was  not  an  entirely  random 
sampling  from  the  population  of  school  principals.  It 
included  elementary  school  principals  only  and  then  just 
those  principals  whose  schools  fell  within  a  definite  and 
restricted  range  with  respect  to  the  number  of  staff  members. 
Consequently,  the  lack  of  a  correlational  relationship  might 
have  been  due  to  statistical  characteristics  which  reflected 
the  homogeneity  of  the  sample,  (The  characteristics  of  the 
dogmatism  scores  of  the  forty-two  principals  were  presented 
earlier  in  Table  V,  page  94), 

As  a  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  Hypothesis 
Hypothesis  5*2  was  untestable.  This  hypothesis  was  pred¬ 
icated  upon  the  prior  acceptance  of  both  Hypothesis  2,1 
( supra  pp,  108-112)  and  Hypothesis  5*2.  Hypothesis  2.1, 
which  was  supported  by  the  evidence,  stated  that  there  would 
be  a  direct  relationship  between  the  Communication  Rating 
and  the  Principalis  Organizational  Structure  Score  (POSS). 

If  a  direct  relationship  had  also  been  found  to  exist 
between  the  Communication  Rating  and  the  Dogmatism  Rating, 
then  Hypothesis  5*2  would  have  examined  the  possibility  of  a 
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direct  relationship  between  the  POSS  and  the  Dogmatism  Rat¬ 
ing. 

Findings  With  Respect  to  Principal-School  Demographic 
Characteristics 

A  step-wise  regression  analysis  program  was  used  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  Communication  Rating  variance 
accounted  for  by  each  of  the  principal-school  scores  and 
characteristics  (Table  XV),  The  step-wise  regression  anal¬ 
ysis  program  used  in  this  study  included  a  t-test  of  the 
level  of  significance  of  the  variance  accounted  for  by  each 
variable.  Therefore,  with  two  exceptions,  only  those  var¬ 
iables  that  made  significant  contributions  were  included  in 
Table  XV  as  predictors,  "Number  of  Staff"  and  "Principalis 
Graduate  Degree"  both  came  very  close  to  significance  and, 
at  the  same  time  accounted  for  more  of  the  total  variance 
than  any  of  the  four  significant  predictors  that  followed 
them.  Thus,  for  the  purposes  of  Table  XV,  these  two  were 
retained  as  "signif icant"  predictors  although  they  were  not 
included  in  the  discussion  as  such. 

Discussion 

Apart  from  the  hypotheses  already  discussed-»those 
concerning  relationships  between  the  Communication  Rating 
and,  in  turn,  the  School’s  OSQ  Score,  the  POSS,  and  the 
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TABLE  XV 

VARIANCE  IN  PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING  ACCOUNTED  FOR 
BY  EACH  OF  THE  ELEVEN  SIGNIFICANT  PREDICTORS  PROCEEDING 
FROM  PRINCIPAL-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 


Predictor 


%  Variance  in 
Communication  Rating 


Principal’s  Organizational  Structure 
Score  (POSS) 

Socio-Economic  Status  of  Area  Served 
by  School 

Years  of  Administrative  Experience 
Number  of  Classrooms 
Age  of  Principal 
Number  of  Staff 

Principal’s  Graduate  Degree  (Yes  or  No) 
Principal’s  Dogmatism  Rating 
No,  of  Full-time  Office  Help 
Number  of  Pupils 

School’s  Organizational  Structure  (OSQ) 
Score 

Variance  Accounted  For  By  Above 
Predictors 

Total  Variance  Accounted  For  By  All 
Twenty-Two  Principal-School  Scores 
and  Characteristics 


13.94 

7.95 

7.05 

4.71 

3.88 

3.30 

3.28 

3.01 

2.85 

2.65 

1.79 


60.17* 
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Dogmatism  Rating-~no  hypotheses  were  made  with  respect  to 
possible  relationships  between  any  of  the  principal-school 
variables  and  the  Communication  Rating.  Consequently,  this 
discussion  is  focused  upon  those  variables  not  included  in 
the  hypotheses.  It  might  be  noted  in  passing,  however,  that 
of  the  significant  predictors,  the  POSS  accounted  for  the 
most  and  the  School’s  OSQ  Score  accounted  for  the  least  of 
the  Communication  Rating’s  variance. 

Those  significant  predictors  which  illustrated  ten- 
denotes  toward  a  direct  relationship  with  the  Communication 
Rating  weres  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  attendance 
area  served  by  the  school;  the  number  of  classrooms  in  the 
school;  the  number  of  full-time  non-professional  office 
workers  employed;  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school.  It 
is  Interesting  that  all  but  the  first  of  these  predictors 
is  an  obvious  aspect  of  size.  Thus,  despite  efforts  to 
limit  the  effects  of  size  ( supra  p.  85),  it  came  through  as 
a  significant  predictor  with  respect  to  the  Communication 
Rating.  Barnard  (2sl06),  Caplow  (3)  and  Simon  (11j158)  all 
regarded  size  as  a  limiting  factor  upon  the  extent  of 
communication  possible.  However,  it  would  appear,  at  least 
for  the  principal  in  the  larger  school,  that  when  this 
communication  concerns  the  desirability  of  a  bureaucratic 
organizational  structure  then  size  might  tend  to  act  as  a 
stimulus  rather  than  a  limitation. 
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The  socio-economic  status  of  the  school0 s  attendance 
area  is  a  much  more  difficult  variable  with  which  to  deal*. 
Just  why  it  should  be  a  significant  predictor  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  principal  has  communicated  his  opinions 
concerning  a  desirable  organizational  structure,  is  not 
readily  explainable  from  the  literature  or  the  data. 

Those  significant  predictors,  not  included  in  hypoth¬ 
eses,  which  showed  tendencies  toward  an  inverse  relationship 
with  the  Communication  Rating  were:  the  number  of  years  of 
administrative  experience  of  the  principal;  the  age  of  the 
principal,,  These  two  predictors  were  correlated  with  each 
other  well  beyond  the  0,01  level  of  signif icance .  Rather 
obviously,  except  in  that  very  unlikely  instance  where  a 
principal  might  have  succeeded  to  this  position  very  quickly 
after  spending  considerable  time  in  another  occupation  prior 
to  entering  education  as  a  profession,  the  older  the  prin¬ 
cipal  the  more  years  of  administrative  experience  he  will 
have,  It  is  interesting  in  this  respect  to  note  that 
"number  of  years  in  present  position"  was  the  second  worst 
predictor  of  the  Communication  Rating  accounting  for  only 
0.03  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  Barring  the  possible 
effects  of  confounding  variables  it  would  suggest  that  the 
older,  more  experienced  principal,  regardless  of  how  much 
time  he  has  spent  in  any  one  particular  school,  makes  less 
effort  to  communicate  to  his  staff  his  ideas  on  organiza- 
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tional  structure  than  does  the  younger,  less  experienced 
principal.  Possibly  the  more  experienced  principal,  based 
on  his  observations  over  the  years,  has  reached  the  same 
conclusion  that  was  found  empirically  in  the  analysis  of 
Sub-Problem  1,0.  That  is,  no  apparent  relationship  exists 
between  the  degree  to  which  a  principal  communicates  his 
ideas  to  the  staff  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  a 
bureaucratic  organizational  structure  and  the  degree  to 
which  this  structure  exists  in  the  school.  Therefore,  the 
older  he  gets  the  less  the  principal  bothers  with  this 
aspect  of  administrative  communication.  This  in  no  way 
implies  that  the  more  experienced  principal  does  or  does  not 
communicate  extensively  with  his  staff  on  other  matters. 

IV.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  STAFF-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Findings  With  Respect  to  Sub-Problem  3.0 

Sub-Problem  3,0  questioned  the  existence  of  the 
following  relationship; 

Is  the  extent  to  which  principals  have  communicated 
to  their  respective  staffs  their  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  an  appropriate  school  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  related  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  att¬ 
itudes  and  opinions  of  the  staff  on  this  matter? 

Three  hypotheses  were  predicated  upon  this  question.  Even 
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though  the  third  of  these,  Hypothesis  3«3>  is  concerned  with 
the  PQSS  rather  than  the  SOSS  it  warrants  discussion  at  this 
time. 


Findings  concerning  Hypothesis  3.1.  This  hypothesis 
stated  that  a  direct  relationship  would  exist  between  the 
Principal's  Communication  Rating  and  the  school's  Staff 
Organizational  Structure  Score.  This  latter  score,  the 
SOSS,  indicated  the  degree  to  which  the  staff  in  each  school 
considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  as  being 
desirable  in  a  school.  Product -moment  correlations  of  staff 
and  school  scores  and  characteristics  with  the  Principal's 
Communication  Rating  (Table  XVI)  indicated  that  this  hypoth¬ 
esis  was  rejected  (see  variable  14,  Table  XVI,  page  124). 
Additional  evidence  substantiating  this  rejection  came  from: 
an  analysis  of  variance  of  the  school's  Staff  Organizational 
Structure  Scores  when  these  schools  were  grouped  on  the 
basis  of  their  principals'  Communication  Ratings  (Table 
XVII):  an  investigation  of  the  t-prime  one-tail  probabil¬ 
ities  of  significant  differences  among  the  ordered  means  on 
the  SOSS'es  when  the  schools  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
their  principals'  Communication  Ratings  (Table  XVIII). 

Discussion  concerning  Hypothesis  3.1.  The  fact  that 
a  staff  wants  a  more  bureaucratic  organizational  structure 
does  not  necessarily  mean,  obviously,  that  the  principal 
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TABLE  XVI 

PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATIONS  OF  STAFF -SCHOOL  SCORES  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
(SCHOOLS  »  42;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  7  PER  SCHOOL) 


Variable 

Number 

Description 

Product-Moment 

r 

Correlation 

rpbi 

la 

Sex 

i 

o 

• 

o 

M- 

2a 

Marital  Status 

0.05 

3 

Age 

-0.09 

4 

Years  of  Teaching 
Experience 

-0.07 

5 

Years  of  Academic 
Preparation 

-0.07 

6a 

Degree  (Yes  or  No) 

-0.09 

7 

Grade ( s )  Taught 

0.02 

8a 

Subject  Specialty 
(Yes  or  No) 

0.01 

9 

Years  of  Teaching  in 
This  School 

—0 .08 

10 

Years  Teaching  With 

This  Principal 

-0.20 

lla 

In  Same  Building  As 
Office  (Yes  or  No) 

0o07 

12a 

On  Same  Floor  As  Office 
(Yes  or  No) 

0.10 

13 

Relative  Distance  From 
Office 

-0.11 

r-t. 
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TABLE  XVI  (continued) 


Variable 

Number 

Description 

Product-Moment 

r 

Correlation 

rpbi 

14 

SOSS 

0.06 

15 

School’s 

Score 

Congruency 

0. 77** 

16 

School’s 

OSQ  Score 

-0.01 

aAs  these  variables  were  composed  of  dichotomous  data,  their 
product -moment  correlations  with  the  Communication  Ratings 
were  polnt-bl serial  rather  than  Pearson  wr„*  The  conver¬ 
sion  formula  (5:202)  confirmed  the  0,05  criterion  for 
significance  at  0.113 .  as  listed  in  Edward’s  Table  D 

(4*331). 

*r, oi(df==292),  two-tail—  0.148 
**r.005^df=292) »  one-tall^ 0„ 148 
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TABLE  XVII 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  STAFF  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
SCORES  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 


Source 


Mean 

Square 


df 


Between 

Within 


204.50 

2638.24 


2 

39 


0o08 


0.93 


. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  SOSS  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON 
THE  BASIS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
(SCHOOLS  *  42  =  3  GROUPS  OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  ?  PER  SCHOOL) 


Means 


t-Prime  One-Tail 
Probabilities 


Group  1( Upper  Group)  s  995* 29  1 

3  0*35 

Group  2 (Middle  Group)  s  991e29 

2  0*42 

Group  3 (Lower  Group)  =  987*64  i 
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must  have  increased  the  extent  of  his  communication  on  this 
matter,,  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  necessarily  mean 
that  by  being  desirous  of  a  more  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure,  teachers  must  somehow  have  become  more  sensitive 
to  the  principal® s  communications  on  this  matter.  A  lack  of 
correlational  relationship,  therefore,  seems  every  bit  as 
possible  as  the  existence  of  one.  Indeed,  this  lack  of  a 
correlational  relationship  might  well  be  considered  a  worth¬ 
while  feature  of  the  technique  used  in  this  study  to  determ¬ 
ine  the  Principal’s  Communication  Rating  ( supra  pp.  76-77). 
That  is,  on  each  item  on  the  same  instrument  teachers  were 
asked  to  state  their  own  opinion  in  addition  to  that  of 
their  principal.  The  latter  responses,  when  compared  to 
those  of  the  principal,  provided  the  Principal’s  Communica¬ 
tion  Rating.  Prom  the  results  it  is  obvious  that  no 
confounding  interaction  occurred  between  the  teachers* 
reporting  of  the  degree  to  which  they  themselves  desired  a 
more  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  and  their  report¬ 
ing  of  the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
principal’s  attitudes  and  opinions  on  this  matter. 

Findings  concerning  Hypothesis  3.2 .  This  hypothesis 
stated  that  a  direct  relationship  would  exist  between  the 
Principal’s  Communication  Rating  and  a  school’s  Congruency 
Score.  This  latter  score  was  designed  to  indicate  the 
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degree  to  which  the  staff  agrees s  on  each  of  forty-five 
items 9  with  the  principalis  opinions  concerning  a  desirable 
organizational  structure.  A  product-moment  correlation 
(see  variable  159  Table  XVIS  page  124) ,  significant  well 
beyond  the  0.01  level ,  supported  this  hypothesis.  Further 
support  was  provided  bys  an  analysis  of  variance  of 
school0 s  Congruency  Scores  with  these  schools  grouped  on  the 
basis  of  their  principals®  Communication  Ratings  (Table 
XIX) |  a  description  of  the  t-prlme  one-tail  probabilities  of 
significant  differences  among  the  ordered  means  on  the  Cong¬ 
ruency  Scores  with  the  schools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the 
Principal ®s  Communication  Rating  (Table  XX). 

Discussion  concerning  Hypothesis  3.2 .  On  the  basis 
of  this  finding  it  can  be  stated  that  the  more  a  principal 
communicates  to  his  staff  his  ideas  about  a  suitable  org¬ 
anizational  structure  the  more  his  staff  agrees  with  him. 
This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  theory  and  research 
contained  in  the  literature  ( supra  p.  23).  Thus  the  extent 
of  administrative  communication s  as  well  as  the  content^  is 
a  significant  factor  in  the  determination  of  staff  opinion 
concerning  organizational  structure.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  in  communicating  to  his  staff  his  ideas  concerning  the 
desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure ,  the 
principal  has  two  main  objectives  in  mindi  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  more  bureaucratic  organizational  structure;  the 
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(SCHOOLS 

TABLE  XIX 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  CONGRUENCY  SCORES  WITH 

SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 

-  42  =  3  GROUPS  OF  14;  Teachers  =294  ■  ?  PER  SCHOOL) 

Source 

Mean 

Square  df  F  p 

Between 

Within 

18415,00  2  12,55  0,00 

14670  21  39 
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TABLE  XX 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  CONGRUENCY  SCORES  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
(SCHOOLS  =  42  =  3  GROUPS  OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  ?  PER  SCHOOL) 


Means 


t-Prime  One-Tail 
Probabilities 


Group  1 (Upper  Group)  =  1301.00  1 

3  0.00 

Group  2(Middle  Group)  =1270.00 

2  0.01 

Group  3 (Lower  Group)  =  1228.64  1 


2  3 

0.00  — 
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agreement  of  his  staff  with  his  ideas.  From  the  findings, 
with  respect  to  Sub-Problem  1,0  ( supra  pp.  101-108)  and 
Sub-Problem  it  would  seem  apparent  that  administrative 

communication  regarding  a  bureaucratic  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  is  substantially  more  successful  in  gaining  the  latter 
objective  than  the  former  one. 

Findings  concerning  Hypothesis  3,3.  Hypothesis  3,3 
was  predicated  upon  the  prior  support  of  two  other  hypoth¬ 
eses,  Hypotheses  2,1  and  3*2.  Both  of  these  hypotheses 
were,  in  fact,  supported  by  the  research  evidence.  Hypoth¬ 
esis  2.1  ( supra  p.  48)  posited  a  direct  relationship  between 
a  principal® s  Communication  Rating  and  his  Principal® s  Org¬ 
anizational  Structure  Score.  In  confirming  this  relation¬ 
ship  the  findings  Indicated  that  the  stronger  the  prin¬ 
cipalis  desire  for  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure 
the  more  extensive  his  communication  to  his  staff  on  this 
matter.  The  evidence  supporting  Hypothesis  3.2  (above), 
indicated  that  the  more  extensive  a  principal’s  communica¬ 
tion  with  his  staff  regarding  the  desirability  of  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizational  structure  then  the  greater  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  his  staff  with  his  opinions.  Hypothesis  3.3,  there¬ 
fore,  aimed  at  putting  these  relationships  Into  a  clearer 
perspective  by  hypothesizing  that  should  the  earlier  two 
hypotheses  be  supported  then  a  direct  relationship  would 
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probably  exist  between  a  principal0 s  POSS  and  a  school0 s 
Congruency  Score.  In  other  words  it  was  hypothesized  that 
the  more  a  principal  desired  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  then  the  more  his  staff  would  agree  with  him.  A 
product-moment  correlation  between  the  POSS°es  and  the  Cong¬ 
ruency  Scores  (see  variable  24,  Table  LIX,  Appendix  F9  p. 
2?5) s  significant  beyond  the  0.01  level,  supported  this 
hypothesis . 

Discussion  concerning  Hypothesis  3.3.  It  would  seem, 
at  least  for  the  purposes  of  a  study  concerned  with  the 
transmission  aspect  of  communication ,  that  the  POSS  is  a 
more  useful  Indicator  of  the  principal0 s  attitude  toward 
hierarchical  authority  than  is  the  Dogmatism  Scale.  In 
addition,  there  was  no  significant  correlation  between  the 
POSS  and  the  SOSS  (see  variable  23,  Table  LIX,  Appendix  F, 
p.  275).  Hence  a  comparison  of  total  scores  only,  would 

t 

have  given  a  false  impression  regarding  the  extent  of 
principal-staff  agreement.  It  would  also  suggest  that 
results  derived  from  a  small  number  of  "global"  ratings 
( supra  pp.  73 -7*0  might  not  examine  principal  and  staff 
opinions  over  a  wide  enough  range  to  reflect  accurately  the 
extent  of  differences  and  similarities. 
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Findings  With  Respect  To  Staff-School  Demographic 
Characteristics 

Findings  concerning  "Number  of  Years  Teaching  With 
This  Principal ,"  Variable  10  (Table  XVI  s  page  123)  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  negative  correlation  with  the  Principal 9 s 
Communication  Rating*  significant  beyond  the  0,01  level. 

This  variable  represented  staff  response  to  a  question 
designed  to  determine  the  number  of  years  they  had  taught 
under  their  present  principal.  Further  verification  of  some 
sort  of  significant  relationship  between  this  particular 
variable  and  the  Principalis  Communication  Rating  came  from 
a  summary  of  probabilities  of  significant  differences  among 
ordered  means  on  the  "Number  of  Years  Teaching  With  This 
Principal"  when  schools  were  grouped  according  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipalis  Communication  Rating  (Table  XXI), 

Discussion  concerning  "Number  of  Years  Teaching  With 
This  Principal,"  The  comparison  of  the  ordered  means 
revealed  a  skewed  distribution*.  The  teachers  in  the  Upper 
Group  (l,e,  the  group  of  fourteen  schools  where  the 
Communication  Ratings  were  highest)  had  slgnif icantly  fewer 
years  of  teaching  with  their  principal  than  either  of  the 
Middle  or  Lower  Groups  of  schools.  There  was  no  significant 


*A  test  for  trend  (12s70-?4)  revealed  this  to  be  an 
entirely  linear  relationship. 
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TABLE  XXI 

SUMMARY  OP  PROBABILITIES  OP  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  "NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TEACHING  WITH  THIS 
PRINCIPAL"  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
PRINCIPALIS  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
(SCHOOLS  =  42  =  3  GROUPS  OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  ?  PER  SCHOOL) 


Means  t-Prime  Two-Tail 

Probabilities 

Group  1( Upper  Group)  =  2„10 
Group  2 (Middle  Group )=  2„9 7 


1  2  3 

3  0o00  0o?9 

2  0  e  00 


Group  3 (Lower  Group)  -  3e07 


1 
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differences  with  respect  to  this  variable 9  between  these 
latter  two  groups ,  This  suggests  the  possibility  that  where 
schools  have  a  number  of  younger *  less  experienced $  less 
well-educated  teachers  9  the  principal  seeks  to  inform  them 
of  the  need  for  more  hierarchical  authority.  The  relevant 
correlations  (see  variables  3S  4*  5*  and  9  in  Table  XVI  s 
page  123)  were  in  this  direction  but  were  not  significant. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  principals s  in  general  make  an 
effort  to  ensure  that  relative  "newcomers"  become  aware  of 
principal  opinions  on  matters  concerning  the  authority 
structure.  For  example ,  it  might  be  that  most  principals* 
in  keeping  with  Gordon® s  study  (6)  and  Reeves  (9sl75),  look 
upon  good  teaching  as  being  evidenced  by  good  classroom 
control.  These  principals*  therefore*  make  an  effort  to  en¬ 
sure  that  relatively  new  teachers  are  made  aware  of  this 
criteri on. 

Findings  concerning  the  step-wise  regression  anal¬ 
ysis  ,  A  step-wise  regression  analysis  program  was  used  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  Communication  Rating  Variance 
accounted  for  by  each  of  the  staff-school  scores  and 
characteristics  (Table  XXII),  The  step-wise  analysis  prog¬ 
ram  used  in  this  study  included  a  t-test  of  the  level  of 
significance  of  the  variance  accounted  for  by  each  variable. 
Therefore*  only  those  variables  which  made  significant 
contributions  were  Included  In  Table  XXII  as  predictors. 
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TABLE  XXII 

VARIANCE  IN  PRINCIPALIS  COMMUNICATION  RATING  ACCOUNTED  FOR 
BY  EACH  OF  SEVEN  SIGNIFICANT  PREDICTORS  PROCEEDING 
FROM  STAFF-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 


Predictor 


%  Variance  in 
Communication  Rating 


School’s  Congruency  Score 

Years  Teaching  With  This  Principal 

Relative  Distance  of  Classroom  From 
Office 

Classroom  On  Same  Floor  As  Office 

Classroom  In  Same  Building  As  Office 

Staff  Organizational  Structure  Score 
(SOSS) 

Marital  Status 

Variance  Accounted  For  By  Above 
Predictors 

Total  Variance  Accounted  For  By  All 
Sixteen  Staff-School  Characteristics 


4.7  2 
4.21 

1.50 

0.97 

0.97 

0.82 

0.69 


14.70$ 
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Discussion  concerning  the  step-wise  regression  anal¬ 
ysis  0  Apart  from  the  hypotheses  already  diseussed--those 
involving  relationships  between  the  Communication  Rating 
and,  in  turn,  the  SOSS  and  the  Congruency  Score--no  hypoth¬ 
eses  were  made  concerning  possible  relationships  between 
staff-school  variables  and  the  Communication  Ratingo  Both 
of  the  "hypotheses "  variables  showed  up  as  significant 
predictors  as  did  the  previously  discussed  "Years  Teaching 
With  This  Principal."  This  latter  predictor  and  the  Cong¬ 
ruency  Score  were  the  only  two  which,  despite  the  statis¬ 
tical  significance  of  the  others,  really  accounted  for  very 
much  of  the  variance.  The  SOSS,  for  example,  accounted  for 
less  than  one  per  cent.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  find¬ 
ings  about  the  SOSS  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Of  the  other  significant  predictors,  not  Included  in 
hypotheses,  three  were  related  to  propinquity  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  classroom  and  the  principal’s  offices  relative  dis¬ 
tance  of  classroom  from  office;  is  the  classroom  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  principal’s  office;  is  the  classroom  in  the 
same  building  as  the  principal’s  office.  Together,  these 
three  accounted  for  about  only  three  per  cent  of  the  var¬ 
iance  of  the  Communication  Rating.  The  directions  of  the 
correlations  of  these  variables  (see  variables  13»  11  and 
12,  Table  XVI,  pages  123-124)  indicate  that  the  "distance" 
variable  had  a  tendency  toward  a  negative  relationship 
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with  the  Communication  Rating  whereas  the  other  two  had 
tendencies  toward  positive  relationships ,  This  is  not  as 
contradictory  as  it  appears  at  first  glance „  In  accordance 
with  Simon9 s  theory  (11s158)9  those  teachers  who  work  in  the 
same  building  and  on  the  same  floor  as  the  principal  are 
relatively  more  accessible  to  his  personal  communications 
than,  by  contrasty  those  teachers  who  work  on  a  different 
floor  or  in  a  different  buildingo  At  the  same  time,  in 
accordance  with  this  report9 s  earlier  discussion  of  the 
"size"  factor  as  it  related  to  the  principal-school  scores 
and  characteristics  ( supra  pp0  119=120),  In  the  larger 
school  where  relatively  more  teachers  have  classrooms  rel¬ 
atively  farther  away  from  the  principal ®s  office  the  prin¬ 
cipal  communicates  more  extensively  his  opinions  with 
respect  to  organizational  aspects  of  hierarchical  authority. 
One  other  predictor  remains,  "Marital  Status,"  The 
positive  direction  of  its  correlation  (non-significant ;  see 
variable  2,  Table  XVI,  page  123)  indicates  that  there  was  a 
tendency  toward  married  teachers  being  made  more  aware  of 
the  principal® s  opinions  concerning  the  desirability  of  hi¬ 
erarchical  authority  than  were  single  teachers.  However, 
the  effects  of  this  upon  the  Communication  Rating  were 
minimal.  Marital  Status  was  just  barely  a  significant 
predictor  and  accounted  for  approximately  two-thirds  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  variance. 
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Summary  of  the  step-wise  regression  analysis 0  In 
summary 9  the  total  Communication  Rating  variance  accounted 
for  by  all  of  the  staff -school  scores  and  characteristics 
was  about  fifteen  per  cent  (Table  XXII,  page  136)0  This 
contrasts  with  the  sixty  or  so  per  cent  accounted  for  by  the 
principal-school  scores  and  characteristics  (Table  XV  9  page 
118)o  One  implication  of  this  difference  is  difficult  to 
ignore o  The  fact  that  the  principal® s  characteristics —and 
those  school  characteristics  primarily  of  concern  to  the 
principal— accounted  for  four  times  as  much  of  the  variance 
as  did  the  staff  characteristics,  suggests  that  the  Prin¬ 
cipal's  Communication  Rating  performed  its  intended  task0 
That  is,  it  concentrated  upon  measuring  the  principal® s 
degree  of  communication  rather  than  just  the  staff® s  degree 
of  perceptiveness o 


V0  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL® S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


An  analysis  of  variance  of  the  Principal® s  Communica 
tion  Rating  with  schools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  school 
systems  (Table  XXIII)  revealed  that  there  were  no  signif¬ 
icant  differences  among  these  three  urban  systems  with 
respect  to  the  Communication  Rating0  An  analysis  of  the 
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TABLE  XXIII 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  PRINCIPALIS  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
(SCHOOLS  =42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Mean 

Source  Square  df  F 


Between 

Within 


1728.00 
3371 e59 


2 

39 


0e5l 


0 . 60 
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probabilities  of  significant  differences  among  ordered  means 
on  the  Communication  Rating  with  the  schools  again  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  system  (Table  XXIV) ,  confirmed  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  variance. 

Discussion 

Each  of  the  three  urban  systems  selected  was  from  a 
different  Western  Canadian  province 0  Starting  with  the 
smallest  system  the  ratio  of  size  of  the  basis  of  both 
number  of  pupils  and  number  of  staff  was  approximately  1.0- 
204=3,3  (supra  p.  84).  The  systems  were  identified  by  lett- 

j 

er  commencing  with  the  largest.  Hence  systems  "A,"  WB"  and 
WCW  were  ordered  in  something  close  to  a  3-2-1  relationship. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  size  of  the  individual 
school  was  related  to  the  degree  of  administrative 
communication  regarding  hierarchical  authority  ( supra  pp. 
118-119),  size  of  the  system  was  not.  Finally,  it  also 
would  seem  possible  that  potential  differences  in  the  org¬ 
anization  and  operation  of  the  three  respective  provincial 
Departments  of  Education  did  not  affect  the  Communication 
Rating  either. 

VI o  SUMMARY 

Highly  significant  differences  were  found  among 
schools  with  respect  to  the  Principals  Communication  Rat- 
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TABLE  XXIV 

SUMMARY  OP  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  COMMUNICATION  RATING 
WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
(SCHOOLS  a  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 


t-Prime  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 


System  A  =  1290.86 


B  C 


System  B  =  1272.86 


C 

B 


0.91 


System  C  =  1270.57 


A 


A 

0*35 

0.39 
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ing.  If  the  Principal5 s  Communication  Rating  is  a  valid 
measurement,  this  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the 
instrumentation  and  technique  used  to  determine  if  there 
were  differences  among  schools  in  the  extent  of  administra¬ 
tive  communication  concerning  hierarchical  authority.  Based 
on  step-wise  regression  analyses  these  differences  were 
largely  attributed  to  those  scores  and  characteristics 
descriptive  of  the  principal  and  his  administrative  concerns, 
A  minor  part  of  the  differences  was  attributed  to  staff 
scores  and  characteristics  and  none  at  all  to  system  (or 
provincial  department)  differences. 

No  significant  relationships  were  found  between  the 
Principal’s  Communication  Rating  and:  the  degree  of  bureau- 

.  i 

cratization  observed  in  the  school;  the  principal’s  degree 
of  dogmatism;  the  degree  to  which  the  school  staff  desired 
a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure. 

Highly  significant  and  direct  relationships  were 
found  between  the  Principal’s  Communication  Rating  and:  the 
extent  to  which  the  principal  desired  a  bureaucratic  org¬ 
anizational  structure;  the  extent  of  agreement  between  prin¬ 
cipal  and  staff  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  a 
bureaucratic  organizational  structure.  In  addition,  a 
highly  significant  and  direct  relationship  was  found  between 
the  extent  to  which  a  principal  desired  a  bureaucratic  org¬ 
anizational  structure  and  the  extent  to  which  the  staff 
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agreed  with  him  on  this  matter0 
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CHAPTER  V 


RESULTS,  ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION:  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES 

I»  PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS  OP  OSQ  SCORES 

Findings 

Prior  to  investigating  the  remaining  sub -problem,  an 
analysis  was  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  forty-two 
sampled  schools  differed  in  their  observed  degree  of  bureau— 
cratizatl on  ( supra  p*  13) •  An  analysis  of  variance  of  all 
OSQ  Scores,  with  schools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  this  data, 
revealed  that  schools  differed  signif icantly  in  their 
observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  (Table  XXV)  well  beyond 
the  0,01  level.  This  was  further  revealed  and  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  the  t-prime  one-tail  probabilities  of 
significant  differences  among  the  ordered  means  of  the  three 
groups  (Table  XXVI), 

Discussion 

These  results  were  an  indication  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  study ®s  specially  developed  instrument  ( supra 
PP*  60-73  )  for  determining  if  there  were  differences  among 
schools  in  the  extent  of  bureaucratization.  In  developing 
the  Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire ,  an  uni- 
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TABLE  XXV 

ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORE  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE 

BASIS  OF  THIS  SCORE 

(SCHOOLS  =42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Mean 

Source 

Square 

df 

F 

P 

Between 

129304.25 

2 

81.17 

0.00 

Within 

1592. 9^ 

39 
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TABLE  XXVI 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SCORE;  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THIS  SCORE 
(SCHOOLS  =  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 

t-Prime  One-Tail 
Probabilities 

Group  1 (Upper  Group)  =  1163.71 

1 

2  3 

Group  2 (Middle  Group)^  1047.64 

3 

0.00 

0.00 

2 

0.00 

Group  3 (Lower  Group)  s  973.00 

1 

CEO 
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dimensional  Instrument  ( supra  pp.  70=73),  this  study  was 
attempting  to  avoid  some  of  the  analytical  problems  caused 
by  the  negatively  correlated  dimensions  of  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  questionnaire.  Despite  the  apparent  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  OSQ  at  this  early  stage  of  assessment,  addi¬ 
tional  analyses  (e,g,  validity  tests)  are  needed  before 
considering  it  for  future  research  studies « 

II.  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  PRINCIPAL-STAFF-SCHOOL 
SCORES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

Findings  With  Respect  to  Sub-Problem  4o0 

Sub-Problem  4.0  was  worded  as  follows: 

Are  those  principal  and  staff  attitudes  and  opinions, 
upon  which  the  principal’s  Communication  Rating  is 
focused,  related  to  the  degree  of  bureaucratization 
which  is  observed  in  the  school? 

Findings  concerning  Hypothesis  4.1.  Hypothesis  4.1, 
which  proceeded  from  the  above  question,  stated  that  a 
direct  relationship  would  exist  between  the  extent  to  which 
the  principal  desired  a  more  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  (POSS)  and  the  degree  of  bureaucratization 
observed  to  actually  exist  (OSQ  Score).  A  product-moment 
correlation  (variable  11,  Table  XXVII)  significant  beyond 
the  0.01  level,  supported  this  hypothesis.  Additional 
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TABLE  XXVII 

PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATIONS  OF  PRINCIPAL-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS  WITH  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES 

(SCHOOLS  ^  42;  PRINCIPALS  =  42) 


Variable  Description  Product-Moment  Correlation 

Number  r  rpbl 


la 

♦ 

Sex 

0.00 

2a 

Marital  Status 

-0.15 

3 

Age 

0.21 

4 

Years  of  Teaching 
Experience 

0.12 

5 

Years  of  Academic 
Preparation 

0.29 

6a 

Graduate  Degree  (Yes 
or  No) 

0.04 

7 

Years  of  Administrative 
Experience 

0.04 

8 

Years  in  Present 

Position 

—0 .03 

9 

No.  of  Teaching  Periods 
Per  Week 

-0.42* 

10 

Dogmatism  Rating 

-0.22 

11 

POSS 

0.40** 

12 

Major  Medium  of 
Communication 

—  0  e  23 

13 

Principals  Communica¬ 
tion  Rating 

-0.01 
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TABLE  XXVII  (continued) 


Variable 

Number 

Description 

Product-Moment  Correlation 
r  rpbi 

14 

Number  of  Floors  In 
the  School 

0.06 

15 

Number  of  Classrooms 

0.29 

16 

Number  of  Classrooms 
on  Office  Floor 

—0  0  01 

17 

Number  of  Pupils 

0.61* 

18 

Number  of  Staff 

0.09 

19 

Number  of  Full-time 
Office  Help 

0.45* 

20 

Number  of  Part-time 
Office  Help 

-0.03 

21 

Socio-Economic  Status 
of  Area 

0.08 

a  Polnt-blserlal  (see  notation,  bottom  of  Table  VIII ).  The 
two-tail  0.05  criterion  for  significance,  as  listed  In 
Ferguson’s  Table  F  (3:315) 9  was  0.304. 

*r.01  (df=40),  two-tall  ^0.393 

*#r.005  one-tall  ^0 . 393 
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support  came  from  an  examination  of  the  t-prime  one-tail 
probabilities  among  ordered  means  on  the  POSS  when  schools 
were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  OSQ,  Score  (Table  XXIX), 

This  investigation  revealed  a  skewed  distribution*.  The 
Upper  Group  had  scores  signif icantly  greater  than  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Groups  (at  the  0o02  level  in  both  instances). 
However 9  these  latter  two  groups  showed  no  significant  diff¬ 
erence,  The  lack  of  over-all  significance  on  the  analysis 
of  variance  of  the  POSS’es  with  schools  grouped  on  the  basis 
of  the  OSQ  Scores  (Table  XXVIII),  may  be  attributable  to 
this  skewness. 

Discussion  concerning  Hypothesis  4,1,  Prom  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  more  a  principal  desires  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizational  structure  (POSS)  the  more  of  it  he 
gets  (OSQ  Score),  If  a  "causal*  relationship  could  be 
inferred  to  go  in  this  direction,,  it  would  be  in  keeping 
with  previous  speculation  ( supra  pp,  34-36,  43),  However, 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  a  significant  correlation  between  the 
principal’s  extent  of  communication**  on  this  subject  and 


*A  test  for  trend  (11:70-74)  revealed  this  to  be  an 
entirely  linear  relationship. 


**This  study’s  definition  of  communication  ( supra 
pp,  9”H)  Including  non-verbal  as  well  as  verbal  behavior. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE  SCORE  WITH  SCHOOIS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORE 
(SCHOOLS  =  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Source 

Mean 

Square 

df 

F 

P 

Between 

639.73 

2 

2,72 

0.08 

Within 

235.46 

39 
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TABLE  XXIX 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  POSS  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES 
(SCHOOLS  =42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means  t-Prime  One-Tail 

Probabilities 


Group  1 (Upper  Group )=  150,57 


12  3 


Group  2 (Middle  Group) =139, 64 


3  0.02  0,40 

2  0.02 


Group  3 (Lower  Group)  =138.21 


1 
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the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  (supra  pp0  102 , 
107=108) ,  one  could  speculate  that  if  any  "causal w  rela¬ 
tionship  exists  it  might  well  flow  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,,  That  is  to  say,  there  might  be  a  number  of  more 
important  determinants  of  the  degree  of  bureaucratization 
(see  Table  XXXVII ,  page  170)  than  the  principal® s  desire  for 
ito  If  these  are  more  or  less  beyond  the  principalis 
control 9  then  one  might  speculate  that  the  more  bureau¬ 
cratization  a  principal  finds  in  his  school  the  more  he 
comes  to  approve  of  it0  Therefore ,  the  actual  direction  of 
this  relationship,  including  the  distinct  possibility  that 
it  is  reciprocal  in  nature,  would  seem  a  logical  area  for 
further  investigation „ 


Hypothesis  4020  This  hypothesis 
stated  that  there  would  be  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
extent  to  which  a  school  staff  desired  a  more  bureaucratic 


organizational  structure  (SOSS)  and  the  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  observed  to  actually  exist  (OSQ  Score )c  A 
product-moment  correlation  (variable  14,  Table  XXX),  signif 
leant  beyond  the  0„01  level,  supported  this  hypothesise 
Further  support  came  froms  an  analysis  of  variance  of  the 
S0SS«es  with  the  schools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  OSQ 
Score  (Table  XXXI)?  an  analysis  of  the  t-prime  one-tail 
probabilities  among  ordered  means  on  the  SOSS  when  schools 


,  y . 
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TABLE  XXX 

PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATIONS  OF  STAFF-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS  WITH  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES 

(SCHOOLS  8  42;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  7  PER  SCHOOL) 


Variable 

Number 


Description 


Product-Moment  Correlation 
r  rpbi 


la 

Sex 

2  a 

Marital  Status 

3 

Age 

0.0  5 

4 

Years  of  Teaching 
Experience 

0«08 

5 

Years  of  Academic 
Preparation 

0  8 14* 

6a 

Degree  (Yes  or  No) 

7 

Grade ( s )  Taught 

—0  s  00 

8a 

Subject  Specialty 
(Yes  or  No) 

9 

Years  Teaching  in 

This  School 

offlio 

10 

Years  Teaching  With 
This  Principal 

o 

o 

0 

o 

lla 

In  Same  Building  As 
Office  (Yes  or  No) 

12a 

On  Same  Floor  As 

Office  (Yes  or  No) 

13 

Relative  Distance 

From  Office 

0  e  0  3 

-0.15** 

-0e03 


0.04 


0el6** 


— 0 .01 

—0  9  08 


' 


2  )  .3T'i 


-CfOJjiJOTl 
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TABLE  XXX  (continued) 


Variable 

Number 

Description 

Product -Moment 
r 

Correlation 

rPbi 

14 

SOSS 

0 .40*** 

15 

School9 s  Congruency 
Score 

0.08 

Polnt-blserlal  correlations  (see  notation,  bottom  of 
Table  VIII). 

*To0$  (df=292 ) ,  two-tall^0.113 
*#r.01  (df=292)s  two-tail — O0IA8 
*##r.00 5  (df=292)s  one-tall —  0.148 


— ' — 
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TABLE  XXXI 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  STAFF  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
SCORES  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORES 


(SCHOOLS  * 

42  =  3  GROUPS 

OF  14;  TEACHERS  = 

294  =  7  PER  SCHOOL) 

Source 

Mean 

Square 

df  p 

P 

Between 

13884.25 

2  7»17 

0900 

Within 

1936.72 

39 

;~V,:  .u  ,  I 


- 
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remained  grouped  on  the  OSQ  Scores  (Table  XXXII)  <> 

Discussion  concerning  Hypothesis  4,2 ,  This  finding 
is  in  keeping  with  the  relevant  literature  and  the  specula¬ 
tion  based  thereon  ( supra  pp,  33~36,  43 )0  However,  it  is 
contradictory  to  MacKay®s  finding  (5*91),  based  on  the  use 
of  the  "global  rating*  desirability  items  ( supra  pp,  87=89), 
that  no  such  relationship  existed 0  The  same  respondents,  on 
the  Organizational  Inventory  used  by  MacKay*,  answered  both 
the  sixty-two  "what  is"  items  and  the  six  "what  should  be" 
items,,  This  means  that  while  It  was  an  advantage  to  know 
that  confounding  interaction  had  not  occurred,  at  the  same 
time  the  "global  rating"  approach  made  it  difficult  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  staff  might  or  might  not 
have  influenced  the  degree  of  observed  bureaucratization. 

Findings  With  Respect  to  Principal-School  Demographic 
Characteristics 

Findings  concerning  "Number  of  Principal  Teaching 
Periods  A  Week,"  Variable  nine,  in  Table  XXVII,  page  150, 
demonstrated  a  negative  correlation  with  the  OSQ  Score 
significant  beyond  the  0,01  level.  It  was  a  description  of 
the  principals  number  of  teaching  periods  a  week.  Further 


*An  earlier  version  of  the  School  Organizational 
Inventory  discussed  in  Chapter  III  of  this  study  (supra  pp, 
60-63) , 


' 
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TABLE  XXXII 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  SOSS  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON 
THE  BASIS  OF  THE  OSQ  SCORE 

(SCHOOLS  a  42  =  3  GROUPS  OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  ?  PER  SCHOOL) 


Means  t-Prime  One-Tail 

Probabilities 


Group  l(Upper  Group)  =  1019. 36  123 

3  0.00  0.00 

Group  2 (Middle  Group )=  997.57 

2  0 , 00  — 


Group  3 (Lower  Group)  a  957.29  1 


. 


I 


l6l 


verification  of  a  significant  relationship  between  this 
particular  variable  and  the  observed  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  was  supplied  by  a  summary  of  probabilities  of 
significant  differences  among  ordered  means  on  the  -Number 
of  Teaching  Periods  per  Week-  with  schools  grouped  according 
to  the  Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  Scores  (Table 
XXXIII), 

Discussion  concerning  -Number  of  Principal  Teaching 
Periods  Per  Week, -  The  comparison  of  the  ordered  means 
revealed  a  significant  difference,  beyond  the  0,01  level, 
between  the  Lower  (I,e  the  group  of  schools  with  the  least 
bureaucratic  organizational  structure)  and  Upper  Groups, 

The  Middle  Group  did  not  significantly  differ  from  either  of 
the  other  two.  Thus  the  correlational  test  (Table  XXVII, 
page  150)  and  the  discrimination  test  (Table  XXXIII)  both 
indicated  that  the  fewer  the  number  of  teaching  periods  per 
week  handled  by  the  principal  the  more  bureaucratic  the  org¬ 
anizational  structure.  This  might  be  due  to  one  or  both  of 
two  reasons.  Firstly,  the  larger  the  school  the  more  likely 
administration  becomes  a  full-time  job.  Consequently ,  the 
principal  has  far  less  time--possibly  even  none--for  teach¬ 
ing  duties  and,  concomitantly ,  the  various  manifestations  of 
hierarchical  authority  become  more  evident  to  the  observer. 
Secondly,  the  more  teaching  periods  per  week  that  the  prin- 


It  'r 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  "NUMBER  OF  TEACHING  PERIODS  PER  WEEK" 
WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  OSQ  SCORE 
(SCHOOLS  as  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 

t-Prime  Two-Tail 

Probabilities 

Group  3 (Lower  Group)  =4.00  3  2  1 


1  0.00  0.32 

Group  2 (Middle  Group )=  2.43 

2  0.08 

Group  1 (Upper  Group)  =1.50  3 


, 


= 
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cipal  has  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  regarded ,  both  by  his 
staff  and  himself,,  as  another  teacher  as  opposed  to  being 
regarded  as  the  superior  administrative  authority 0 

Findings  concerning  "Number  of  Pupils0  "  Variable 
seventeen  (Table  XXVII ,  page  151)  demonstrated  a  positive 
correlation  with  the  OSQ  Score ,  significant  beyond  the  0®01 
level®  It  measured s  on  the  basis  of  the  assessment  of  each 
principal,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  school®  Further 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  this  relationship  between  the 
"Number  of  Pupils"  and  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratiza¬ 
tion  was  provided  by  the  summary  of  probabilities  of  signif¬ 
icant  differences  among  ordered  means  on  variable  seventeen 
when  the  schools  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tional  Structure  Questionnaire  Scores  (Table  XXXIV)® 

Discussion  concerning  "Number  of  Pupils ® "  While 
every  effort  was  made  in  the  sampling  procedure  ( supra  pp® 
83=86)  to  limit  the  effects  of  size  there  was  no  attempt 
made  to  eliminate  It  altogether  through  statistical 
techniques*®  If  size  does  happen  to  be  the  primary  determ¬ 
inant  of  the  degree  of  bureaucracy,  then  the  elimination  of 
its  influence  from  the  data  would  give  an  artificial  and 


*Robinson  (7?57)>  for  example,  partlalled  out  the 
effects  of  size  in  an  attempt  to  examine  "residual"  rela¬ 
tionships® 


. 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  "NUMBER  OF  PUPILS"  WITH  SCHOOLS 
GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  OSQ  SCORE 
(SCHOOLS  =  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 


t-Prime  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 


Group  1 (Upper  Group)  =  ?40„29  123 

3  0.00  0o01 

Group  2 (Middle  Group )=  6 26 . 21 

2  0  a  02 

Group  3 (Lower  Group)  -  535 01^  1 


distorted  picture  of  the  true  situation .  The  factor  used  by 
this  study  to  limit  the  effects  of  size  was  the  number  of 
staff.  From  both  Table  XXVII  (variable  18,  page  151)  and 
Table  XXXV  it  Is  apparent  that  this  effort  was  successful. 
That  is  to  say,  there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  the  groups  on  this  element  nor  did  It  correlate 
signif icantly  with  the  OSQ  Score.  Putting  these  two  facts 
together  (i.e.  the  significant  differences  in  the  number  of 
pupils  but  not  the  number  of  staff)  led  to  a  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  which  was  not  forthcoming  from  the  earlier  studies  of 
bureaucracy!  it  is  not  the  number  of  staff  or  the  number  of 
pupils,  in  themselves,  which  are  major  determinants  of  the 
degree  of  bureaucratization,  but  the  ratio  between  them*. 

As  mentioned  by  Reeves  (6:175)  and  Bidwell  ( 2  s 9 74-975 ) ^  the 
level  of  socialization  of  pupils  which  society  expects  the 
schools  to  achieve  cannot  be  reached  if  pupil  behavior 
interferes  with  those  classroom  activities  essential  to  the 
learning  process.  The  more  pupils  one  teacher  must  deal 
with,  and  thus  the  more  pupils  overall  for  the  principal, 


*As  a  consequence  of  this  conclusion  a  follow-up 
Pearson  product -moment  correlation^-across  all  forty-two 
schools--was  conducted  between  each  school® s  pupil-to- 
teacher  ratio  and  its  degree  of  bureaucratization  (i.e.  the 
OSQ  Score).  The  correlation  was  0. 65°  This  was  signif¬ 
icant  well  beyond  the  0.01  level.  The  correlation  was  even 
greater  than  that  which  occurred  between  the  "Number  of 
Pupils"  and  the  degree  of  bureaucratization. 
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TABLE  XXXV 

i 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  "NUMBER  OF  STAFF"  WITH  SCHOOLS 
GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  OSQ  SCORE 


(SCHOOLS  =  42; 

3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 

Means 

t-Prime  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 

Group  2 (Middle  Group) 

=  20.93  213 

Group  1 (Upper  Group) 

3  0.38  0.46 

«  20.79 

1  0.89 

Group  3 (Lower  Group) 

=  20.07  2 

. 


' 


Q  . 


. 


16? 


the  greater  the  need  for  the  controlling  effects  of  a 
bureaucratic  organizational  structure 0 

Findings  concerning  "Number  of  Full-Time  Office 
Help* "  This  variable  (number  19  in  Table  XXVII,  page  151) 
demonstrated  a  positive  correlation  with  the  OSQ  Score, 
significant  beyond  the  0*01  level*  It  was  a  measure  of  the 
number  of  full-time  non -professional  office  staff  employed 
within  each  school*  Further  confirmation  of  a  significant 
relationship  between  "Number  of  Full-Time  Office  Help"  and 
the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  came  from  a  summary 
of  probabilities  of  significant  differences  among  ordered 
means  on  variable  nineteen  with  schools  grouped  on  the  basis 
of  the  Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  Score  (Table 
XXXVI)*  This  investigation  revealed  significant  diff¬ 
erences,  beyond  the  0*01  and  0*05  levels  respectively, 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Groups  and  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Groups*  No  significant  difference  was  found  between  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Groups** 

Discussion  concerning'  "Number  of  Full-Time  Office 
Help* "  This  relationship,  between  the  number  of  full-time 
office  help  and  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization, 


*A  test  for  trend  (11:70-74)  revealed  this  slightly 

skewed  relationship  to  be  entirely  linear  In  character* 


. 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT . DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  "NUMBER  OF  FULL-TIME  OFFICE  HELP" 
WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  OSQ  SCORE 
(SCHOOLS  =  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 


t-Prime  Two-Tall 
Probabilities 


Group  1 (Upper  Group)  =  1,00 
Group  2 (Middle  Group )=  0,71 


12  3 

3  0.00  0,04 

2  0.13 


Group  3 (Lower  Group)  =  0.36 


1 


. 
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probably  was  another  manifestation  of  the  influence  of  sizeG 
The  "Number  of  Full-Time  Office  Help"  and  "The  Number  of 
Pupils"  correlated  positively  beyond  the  0.01  level  of 
significance  whereas  this  same  variable  and  "The  Number  of 
the  Principal^  Teaching  Periods  per  Week"  correlated  nega¬ 
tively  at  about  the  same  degree  of  significance  (see  var¬ 
iables  4  and  6,  Table  LX,  Appendix  F,  page  276)0  Appa¬ 
rently,  the  more  administrative  functions  become  a  full-time 
Job  for  the  principal  the  more  office  assistance  he  needs. 

As  Simon  (9*165),  with  respect  to  decision-making  and 
communication,  stated,  "Decision-centers  themselves--that  is 
executive  positions--must  often  be  staffed  with  persons  who 
can  assist  the  executive  in  his  0  .  «  functions." 

Findings  concerning  the  step-wise  regression  anal¬ 
ysis  .  A  step-wise  regression  analysis  program  was  used  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  the  variance  of  the  observed 
degree  of  bureaucratization  (OSQ  Score)  accounted  for  by 
each  of  the  principal-school  scores  and  characteristics 
(Table  XXXVII).  The  step-wise  analysis  program  used  in  this 
study  included  a  t-test  of  the  level  of  significance  of  the 
variance  accounted  for  by  each  variable.  Only  those  var¬ 
iables  which  made  significant  contributions  were  included  in 
Table  XXXVII  as  predictors. 
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TABLE  XXXVII 

VARIANCE  IN  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORE 
ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  EACH  OF  THE  ELEVEN  SIGNIFICANT  PREDICTORS 
PROCEEDING  FROM  PRINCIPAL-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 


Predictor 

%  Variance  in 

OSQ  Score 

Number  of  Pupils 

36.91 

Number  of  Staff 

7.89 

Number  of  Part-Time  Office  Help 

5.98 

Principal *s  Dogmatism  Rating 

4.58 

POSS 

3.76 

Number  of  Full-Time  Office  Help 

3.68 

Socio-Economic  Status  of  the  Area 

Served  by  the  School 

3.62 

Major  Medium  of  Communication 

3.59 

Principal’s  Communication  Rating 

2.60 

Years  of  Academic  Preparation 

20  23 

Years  of  Teaching  Experience 

1  e66 

Variance  Accounted  For  By  Above  Predictors  76.50# 

Total  Variance  Accounted  For  By  All 
Twenty-One  Principal-School  Scores  and 

Characteristics  ?8a  77# 
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Discussion  concerning  the  step-wise  regression  anal¬ 
ysis  .  Of  the  eleven  significant  predictors  five  have 
already  been  discussed:  Number  of  Pupils;  Number  of  Staff; 
Principal's  Organizational  Structure  Score;  Number  of  Pull- 

I 

Time  Office  Help;  Principal’s  Communication  Rating*  A  sixth 
predictor,  "Number  of  Part-Time  Office  Help"  has  also,  in 
effect,  been  discussed.  This  predictor  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  "Full-Time  Office  Help"  predictor.  It  showed  a  tendency 
toward  a  negative  correlation  with  the  OSQ  Score  (variable 
20,  Table  XXVII,  page  151)  and  a  significant  negative  co¬ 
rrelation,  beyond  the  0.01  level,  with  "Full-Time  Office 

L 

Help"  (variable  7,  Table  LX,  Appendix  F,  page  2 76).  It 
would  seem  logical,  even  without  this  empirical  support, 
that  the  more  full-time  non-professional  help  was  employed 
the  less  provision  would  need  to  be  made  for  part-time 
arrangements . 

Of  the  remaining  significant  predictors,  three  dem¬ 
onstrated  tendencies  toward  a  direct  relationship  with  the 
Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  Score:  the  Socio- 
Economic  Status  of  the  Area  Served  by  the  School;  the  Prin¬ 
cipal's  Years  of  Academic  Preparation;  the  Principal’s  Years 
of  Teaching  Experience. 

The  measurement  of  the  socio-economic  level  of  each 
school’s  attendance  area  was  done  by  a  five-point  Likert- 
type  response  scale.  The  five  socio-economic  levels  ranged 
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from  lower-lower  class,  scored  as  a  one,  to  upper  class, 
scored  as  a  five0  Thus  the  higher  the  socio-economic  level 
the  higher  the  score 0  The  results  of  this  study  would  seem 
to  contradict  Anderson  (lsl04)  who  found  an  inverse  relation¬ 
ship  (iee0  the  lower  the  socio-economic  level  the  greater 
the  degree  of  bureaucratization,  especially  with  respect  to 
rules  and  regulations ) 0  From  Table  XXXVIII  It  can  be  seen 
that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  most 
bureaucratic  schools  and  the  least  bureaucratic  schools  with 
respect  to  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  area  servedo 
Consequently,  the  schools  in  this  sample  represented  a  far 
narrower  range,  with  regard  to  socio-economic  level,  than 
did  Anderson® s  sample,,  The  schools  of  the  present  sample, 
almost  without  exception,  would  appear  to  have  served  an 
area  with  a  socio-economic  level  somewhere  between  lower- 
middle  class  and  upper-middle  class 0 

The  apparent  relationship  between  the  "Number  of 
Years  of  Academic  Preparation"  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
and  the  school® s  degree  of  bureaucratization  (Table  XXXVII, 
page  170)  indicates  that  very  probably  school  systems  assign 
their  more  highly  qualified  principals  to 'the  larger 
schools o  Further  support  for  this  line  of  speculation 
appears  in  Table  XXXVIII 0  This  table  Indicates  that  the 
principals  of  those  fourteen  schools  scoring  highest  on  the 
Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  were  slgnif icantly 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  MOST  BUREAUCRATIC  AND  LEAST  BUREAUCRATIC 
SCHOOLS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  ON  A  NUMBER 
OF  SELECTED  PRINCIPAL-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
(SCHOOLS  -  28;  2  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Variable 

Group 

Mean 

t-Prime 

Probability  of 
Differences 

Socio-Economic 

High  OSQ  Scores 

3*14 

0.78 

Level 

Low  OSQ  Scores 

3-07 

Years  of  Academic 

High  OSQ  Scores 

5.86 

0*02 

Preparation 

Low  OSQ  Scores 

5.14 

Years  of  Teaching 

High  OSQ  Scores 

27*14 

0.74- 

Experience 

Low  OSQ  Scores 

26*00 

Principal's  Dogma- 

High  OSQ  Scores 

45.21 

o*05# 

tism  Rating 

Low  OSQ  Scores 

48*71 

Major  Medium  of 

High  OSQ  Scores 

2*79 

0*16 

C  onmmn  I  ca  t  i  on 

Low  OSQ  Scores 

3.29 

*This  is  a  one- tail  probability*  The  others  are  all  two-tail 
probabilities*  The  two-tail  probability  for  the  Dogmatism 
Rating  was  0o09. 
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superior,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  years  of  academic 
preparation,  to  the  principals  of  the  fourteen  schools  scor» 
ing  the  lowest  on  the  OSQ®  In  addition  to  the  likely  in¬ 
fluence  of  size  one  might  also  speculate  that  the  more 
academic  preparation  the  principal  has  the  more  he  becomes 
sure  of  himself  and  his  position,,  This  increased  sense  of 
confidence  and  competence,  in  turn,  could  lead  to  stronger 
manifestations  of  hierarchical  authority® 

The  principalis  "Number  of  Years  of  Teaching  Exper¬ 
ience"  has  some  overlap  with  the  number  of  years  of  admin¬ 
istrative  experience®  This  is  so  because  the  forty-two 
principals  in  the  sample  were  teaching  an  average  of  2®60 
periods  a  week®  As  was  shown  in  Tables  XXVII,  page  150, 
and  XXXIII,  page  162,  "teaching  periods"  were  significantly 
and  negatively  correlated  with  the  observed  degree  of 
bureaucratization®  The  principal’s  years  of  teaching  exper¬ 
ience,  the  last  significant  predictor,  accounted  for  about 
one  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  the  total  variance®  Thus, 
it  is  not  a  strong  predictor  nor  discriminatory  between  the 
most  bureaucratic  and  the  least  bureaucratic  schools  (Table 
XXXVIII,  page  173 )°  However,  even  the  small  extent  to  which 
this  variable  is  related  to  the  OSQ  Score  helps  confirm 
Washburne’s  (10)  contention  that  the  longer  teachers  stay 
in  the  profession  the  more  bureaucratically  oriented  they 
become,  especially  those--e®g®  principals--who  seek  and 
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receive  rewards  from  the  organ! zati on 0 

There  were  two  significant  predictors  which  showed 
tendencies  toward  inverse  relationships  with  the  OSQ  Scores 
the  Principals  Dogmatism  Rating  and  the  Major  Medium  of 
Communication  used  by  the  principal o 

As  indicated  in  Table  XXXVIII  s  page  173 9  "the  OSQ 
Score  differentiated  between  the  principals  with  the  lowest 
Dogmatism  Rating  and  those  with  the  highest „  This  negative 
relationship  is  a  reversal  of  the  relationship  which  could 
have  been  inferred  and/or  hypothesized  from  the  literature 
( supra  ppo  40-43) o  However*  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
"Major  Medium  of  Communication 9 "  a  few  threads  of  explana¬ 
tion  appear,,  This  "medium"  variable  was  scored  on  a  four- 
point  scale  ranging  from  "face-to-face  conversations"  down 
to  "written  instructions „ "  The  more  personal  the  method  of 
communication  the  higher  the  score 0  Although  this  item  did 
not  significantly  discriminate  between  the  most  bureaucratic 
and  the  least  bureaucratic  schools  (Table  XXXVIII ,  page  173) 
it  was  a  significant  predictor  of  the  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  o  The  trend  of  this  relationship  Indicated  that 
the  less  bureaucratic  the  school  the  more  personal  the 
medium  of  communication  (and/or  vice  versa) 0  Rokeach  stated 
(8:58): 

The  more  closed  the  belief  system*  the  more  difficult 
should  it  be  to  distinguish  between  information  received 
about  the  world  and  information  received  about  the 


source „ 
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Proceeding  from  this  description  of  the  degree  of 
dogmatism  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  more  dog¬ 
matic  principals  in  the  sample  were  perhaps  more  prone  to 
making  decisions  on  the  basis  of  personality  rather  than 
impersonallty0 

Findings  With  Respect  to  Staff-School  Demographic 
Characteristics 

Findings  concerning  "Sex0 w  This  variable  (number  1, 
Table  XXX,  page  156)  demonstrated  a  negative  point-biserial 
correlation  with  the  OSQ  Score ,  significant  beyond  the  0o01 
level o  It  was  a  measure  of  the  number  of  male  and  female 
teachers  in  each  schoolo  The  direction  of  this  correlation 
indicated  that  the  degree  of  bureaucratization  was  greater 
in  those  schools  having  more  male  teachers 0  A  chi-square* 
test  was  made  of  the  ordered  group  totals  of  male  and  female 
teachers  (Table  XXXIX) »  This  summary  of  probabilities  of 

i 

differences  was  conducted  with  the  schools  grouped  on  the 
basis  of  the  OSQ  Score 0  It  revealed  that  while  a  definite 
trend  existed  in  keeping  with  the  correlation,  there  were  no 
significant  differences  among  the  three  groups  of  schools 
with  respect  to  the  male-female  demographic  characteristic 0 


*As  this  was  a  dichotomous  variable,  chi-square  tests 
(3:157-172)  were  used  in  lieu  of  the  t-prime  tests  normally 
used  in  this  study 0 
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TABLE  XXXIX 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  TOTALS  ON  THE  MALE-FEMALE  DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLE 
WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  OSQ  SCORE 
(SCHOOLS  =  42  =  3  GHOUPS  of  14;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  98  PER  GROUP) 


Totals 


Chi-Square  Probabilities 
of  Differences 


Group  1 (Upper  Group): 
M=24;  F=?4 


Group  2 (Middle  Group): 
M=17;  F=s8l 


Group  3 (Lower  Group): 
M=l4;  F=84 


12  3 

3  0.08  0.58 

2  0.22 

1  — 
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Discussion  concerning  "Sex„ "  It  should  be  noted 
(Table  XLII,  page  184)  that  "Sex"  was  a  significant  but  poor  ' 
predictor  of  the  OSQ  Score 0  In  this  same  table  It  can  be 
seen  that,  taken  together,  all  of  the  staff  characteristics 
accounted  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  variance  in 
the  OSQ  Score 0  Thus  even  though  it  may  be  the  case  that 
those  schools  having  more  male  teachers  displayed  a  greater 
degree  of  bureaucratization,  the  overall  characteristics  of 
the  teachers  in  the  sample  apparently  were  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  determination  of  this  bureaucratization e 

Findings  concerning  "Number  of  Years  of  Academic 
Preparation,,  "  This  variable,  (number  5s  Table  XXX,  page 
1 56)  demonstrated  a  positive  correlation  with  the  OSQ  Score, 
significant  at  the  0o05  level „  It  measured  the  number  of 
"Years  of  Academic  Preparation"  of  the  teacher „  A  further 
examination  of  this  relationship  was  conducted  by  way  of  a 
summary  of  probabilities  of  significant  differences  among 
ordered  means  on  variable  five  with  schools  grouped  on  the 
basis  of  the  Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  Score 
(Table  XL)0  This  revealed  a  significant  difference,  at  the 
0 e 0 1  level,  between  the  most  bureaucratic  and  the  least 

1 

bureaucratic  schools «  Neither  of  these  two  groups  differed 
significantly  from  the  Middle  Group  with  respect  to  variable 


five0 
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TABLE  XL 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  TEACHERS1  "YEARS  OF  ACADEMIC 
PREPARATION"  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  OSQ  SCORES 

(SCHOOLS  =  42  =  3  GROUPS  OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  29k  =  7  PER  SCHOOL) 


t-Prime  Two-Tall 
Probabilities 


Group  1  (Upper  Group)  =  3.06  1  2  3 

3  0  $  01  0.06 

Group  2  (Middle  Group )=  2.95 

2  0.51 

Group  3  (Lower  Group)  =2.62  1 
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Discussion  concerning  -Number  of  Years  of  Academic 
Preparation  -  Possibly ,  as  with  the  similar  variable 
descriptive  of  the  principal  ( supra  pp,  172-17*0®  this  rela- 
tionship  is  a  manifestation  of  -size,-  That  is  to  say,  the 
more  highly  qualified  teachers  in  this  sample  might  have 
been  allocated  to  the  larger  schools  as  a  matter  of  central 
office  policy. 

Findings  concerning  -Subject  Specialty «  Yes  or  No, - 
This  variable,  which  correlated  positively  with  the  OSQ 
Score  beyond  the  0o01  level  (Table  XXX,  page  156),  was 
designed  to  determine  the  number  of  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  sample  who  taught  a  subject  specialty  to  a  number 
of  classes  rather  than  all  subjects  to  one  class.  From  the 
direction  and  significance  of  the  point-biserial  correla¬ 
tional  relationship  it  appears  that,  in  the  sample,  the  more 
bureaucratic  schools  had  more  teachers  who  taught  at  least 
one  subject  specialty,  A  chi-square  test  of  the  ordered 
group  totals  of  -Subject  Specialty  (Yes  or  No),-  as  pres¬ 
ented  in  Table  XLI,  was  conducted  with  the  schools  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  the  OSQ  Score,  This  revealed  a  somewhat 
skewed  distribution*?  the  Upper  Group  (i,e,  those  fourteen 
schools  with  the  highest  OSQ  Scores)  had  signif icantly  more 


*A  test  for  trend  (11:70-7*0  indicated  that  this  was 
an  entirely  linear  relationship. 
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TABLE  XLI 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  TOTALS  ON  THE  "SUBJECT  SPECIALTY  (YES  OR  NO)" 
DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLE  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE 


BASIS 

OF  THE  OSQ  SCORES 

(SCHOOLS  =  42  s  3  GROUPS 

OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  98  PER  GROUP) 

Totals 

Chi-Square  Probabilities 
of  Difference 

Group  1 (Upper  Group): 
Yes^34;  Nos64 

12  3 

Group  2 (Middle  Group): 

Yes»2l5  No=77 

3  0e01  0.48 

2  0.04 

Group  3 (Lower  Group) : 
Yes=d7  ;  No=81 

1 

1 


' 
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"subject"  teachers,  at  the  0*01  and  0*04  levels  respec¬ 
tively,  than  either  of  the  Lower  or  Middle  Groups*  There 
was  no  significant  difference  between  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Groups  with  respect  to  the  number  of  "subject"  teachers* 

Discussion  concerning  "Subject  Specialty ,  Yes  or  No* " 
This  finding  is  in  keeping  with  the  literature  ( supra  pp* 
28-29)*  One  of  the  reasons  elementary  schools  were  chosen 
for  this  study  was  their  organizational  simplicity  and 
similarity  from  system  to  system  and  province  to  province* 

As  Bidwell  (2:975)  pointed  out,  it  is  the  temporal  dimen¬ 
sion,  rather  than  the  dif ferentiation  of  subject  content, 
which  is  the  usual  basis  for  the  division  of  labor  in  the 
elementary  school*  Nonetheless,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
present  research  evidence,  that  some  dif ferentiation  of 
subject  content  is  occurring  at  the  elementary  school  level* 
At  the  same  time  it  is  rather  limited  in  scope*  Commencing 
with  the  Upper  Group  (i*e«  the  schools  with  the  highest  OSQ 
Scores)  the  average  numbers  of  "subject"  teachers  in  each 
school  for  each  of  the  three  groups  were:  2*42,  1*50,  1*21* 
The  overall  average  was  1*71*  Despite  the  statistical 
significances  which  occurred,  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
sample  averaged  less  than  two  teachers  in  seven  (i*e*  the 
OSQ  Score  consisted  of  the  responses  of  seven  teachers  in 
each  school)  who  were  considered  to  be  subject  specialists* 
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Findings  concerning  the  step-wise  regression  anal¬ 
ysis  .  A  step-wise  regression  analysis  program  was  used  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  the  variance  of  the  observed 
degree  of  bureaucratization  (OSQ  Score)  accounted  for  by 
each  of  the  staff-school  scores  and  characteristics  (Table 
XLII).  The  step-wise  analysis  program  used  in  this  study 
included  a  t-test  of  the  level  of  significance  of  the  var¬ 
iance  accounted  for  by  each  variable,,  Only  those  variables 
which  made  significant  contributions  were  included  in  Table 
XLII  as  predictors. 


Discussion  concerning  the  step-wise  regression  anal¬ 
ysis.  Of  the  seven  significant  predictors  listed  in  Table 
XLII,  four  have  already  been  discussed:  the  Staff  Organiza¬ 
tional  Structure  Score  (SOSS);  Subject  Specialty;  Years  of 
Academic  Preparation;  Sex, 

Of  the  remaining  significant  predictors,  two  dem¬ 
onstrated  tendencies  toward  a  direct  relationship  with  the 
Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  Score:  the  School ®s 
Congruency  Score;  the  "Years  With  This  Principal.” 

The  finding  that  the  Congruency  Score  was  a  signif¬ 
icant  predictor  of  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization 
is  in  accordance  with  the  speculation  which  was  delineated 
earlier  in  this  study  ( supra  p,  43)®  This  line  of  reasoning 


saw  the  possibility  that:  the  more  a  principal  desired  a 
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TABLE  XLII 

VARIANCE  IN  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORE 
ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  EACH  OF  THE  SEVEN  SIGNIFICANT  PREDICTORS 
PROCEEDING  FROM  STAFF-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 


Predictor 


Variance  In 
OSQ  Score 


Staff  Organizational  Structure  Score  l6#l6 

Subject  Specialty  (Yes  or  No)  1«65 

School* s  Congruency  Score  1033 

Years  of  Academic  Preparation  1.12 

Years  With  This  Principal  O.65 

Grade  Taught  0.57 

Sex  0.55 

Variance  Accounted  For  By  Above  Predictors  22,03% 


Total  Variance  Accounted  For  By  All 
Sixteen  Staff -School  Scores  and 
Characteristics 


23.22^ 


. 
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bureaucratic  organizational  structure  the  greater  the 
observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  (Hypothesis  4.1, 
accepted);  the  more  the  principal  desired  a  bureaucratic 
organizational  structure  the  more  the  staff  agreed  with  him 
(Hypothesis  3°3$  accepted) 0  Therefore ,  the  reasoning  con- 
eluded,  the  organizational  structure  of  the  school  should  be 
more  bureaucratic  in  character  where  the  principal  and  staff 
have  a  greater  degree  of  opinion  congruence  with  respect  to 
organizational  structure  matters «  Even  though  there  was  a 
trend  in  the  data  towards  this  last  conclusion--on  the  basis 
of  the  Congruency  Score  being  a  significant  predictor  of  the 
OSQ  Score--  it  cannot  be  accepted  without  reservation,,  From 
Table  XLIII  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Congruency  Score  did  not 
significantly  differentiate  between  those  fourteen  schools 
with  the  highest  OSQ  Scores  and  the  fourteen  with  the 
lowest. 

The  "Years  With  This  Principal"  variable  accounted 
for  about  only  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent  of  the  OSQ  var¬ 
iance.  Consequently ,  while  a  "signif icant"  predictor,  it  is 
not  really  of  much  moment.  Table  XLIII  indicates  that  this 
variable  did  not  signif icantly  discriminate  between  the 
fourteen  schools  with  the  highest  OSQ  and  the  fourteen  with 
the  lowest.  The  very  minor  extent  that  this  variable  did 
relate  to  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  might  be 
attributed  to  teachers  staying  longer  with  those  principals 
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TABLE  XLIII 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  MOST  BUREAUCRATIC  AND  LEAST  BUREAUCRATIC 
SCHOOLS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  ON  A  NUMBER 
OF  SELECTED  STAFF-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
(SCHOOLS  e  28  =>  2  GROUPS  OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  196  =  98  PER  GROUP) 


Variable 

Group 

Mean 

t-Prime 

Probability  of 
Differences 

School’s  Congruency 
Score 

High  OSQ  Scores 
Low  OSQ  Scores 

1267.64 

1258.79 

0.17 

Years  With  This 
Principal 

High  OSQ  Scores 
Low  OSQ  Scores 

2.71 

2.29 

0.36 

The  Grade 

Taught 

High  OSQ  Scores 
Low  OSQ  Scores 

3.63 

3.73 

0.70 

T.> 
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who  have  an  acceptably  similar  bureaucratic  orientation,. 

The  last  remaining  predictor 9  "The  Grade  Taught 
had  a  tendency  toward  a  negative  relationship  with  the 
observed  degree  of  bureaucratization 0  This  variable 
accounted  for  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  OSQ 
Score  variance o  At  the  same  time  (Table  XLIII,  page  186)  it 
failed  to  discriminate  significantly  between  the  most 
bureaucratic  schools  and  the  least  bureaucratic  schools 0 
The  extent^  though  almost  negligible  in  degree 9  that  this 
variable  was  negatively  connected  with  the  observed  degree 
of  bureaucratization  might  have  been  due  to  "provincial" 
differences  *  For  example,  the  smallest  of  the  three  urban 
systems  studied,  System  C,  included  a  somewhat  wider  range 
of  grades  in  the  elementary  school  than  did  the  largest  sys¬ 
tem,  System  A„ 

Other  system  differences  are  discussed,  in  more 
detail,  in  the  next  section  of  this  report 0  During  the 
course  of  compiling  the  raw  data  from  the  sample  and 
transferring  this  information  to  the  computer  cards,  it  was 
noticed  by  the  investigator  that  one  of  the  systems  appeared 
to  have  more  pupils  in  each  of  its  schools  than  did  either 
of  the  other  two  systems 0  The  analysis  of  data,  as  has  been 
reported,  revealed  a  significant  correlational  relationship 
between  the  "Number  of  Pupils"  variable  and  the  OSQ  Score 0 
The  decision  was  therefore  made  to  relate  to  the  OSQ  Scores, 
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on  a  system  basis s  the  ^Number  of  Pupilsw  variable  and  any 
other  demographic  characteristic  which  had  already  ill¬ 
ustrated  a  similarly  significant  functional  relationship 
with  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucrat! zati on „  As  such 
investigations  had  not  been  initially  intended  (i0e0  stated 
in  terms  of  sub-problems  and  hypotheses  prior  to  the  anal- 
ysis  of  data)  they  were  conducted  as  a  posteriori  tests 
rather  than  a  priori  tests » 

IIIo  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Preliminary  Analysis 

Findings 0  An  analysis  of  variance  of  the  Organ! za- 
tional  Structure  Questionnaire  Score 9  with  schools  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  school  systems  (Table  XLIV)9  revealed  that 
significant  differences  beyond  the  0o01  level  existed  among 
the  three  urban  systems  with  respect  to  the  OSQ  Score 0  A 
follow-up  analysis  of  the  probabilities  of  significant  diff¬ 
erences  among  ordered  means  on  the  OSQ  Score  with  schools 
again  grouped  on  the  basis  of  system  (Table  XL)  indicated 
that  System  A®s  OSQ  Scores  were  significantly  greater  than 
those  of  either  System  B  or  System  Co  These  latter  two  sys¬ 
tems,  both  smaller  than  A,  did  not  differ  significantly  in 
their  OSQ  Scores » 
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TABLE  XLIV 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORE  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
(SCHOOLS  =  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Mean 

Source 

Square 

df 

F 

P 

Between 

73920.25 

2 

16.67 

0.00 

Within 

4433.14 

39 
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TABLE  XLV 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  SCORE  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
(SCHOOLS  =  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 


t-Prime  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 


System  A  =  1145.36 
System  B  =  1019.64 


A  B  C 

C  0.00  Os97 

B  0  e  00  — 


System  C  =  1019.36 
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Discussiorio  Robinson  (7sl^5)»  basing  his  comments  on 
those  of  Oswald  Hall  (4sll0-lll)  stated? 

o  o  o  the  school  operates  within  the  framework  of 
larger  bureaucracies 0  The  school  district  is  a  bureau- 
cracy  with  its  attendant  officials ,  rules ,  et  cetera; 
each  contributing  in  some  way  to  the  degree  and  kind  of 
bureaucratization  found  in  each  school  in  the  district » 
In  addition,  all  schools  in  all  districts  are  influenced 
by  the  bureaucracy  of  the  provincial  department  of 
education o  Its  influence  is  undoubtedly  wide  as  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  many  bureaucratic  directives  issuing  from 
provincial  departments 0 

At  first  glance  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  and 
the  summary  of  significant  differences  on  ordered  means 
appear  to  be  merely  a  question  of  the  size  of  the  system0 
However,  the  difference  in  size  between  Systems  B  and  C  was 
quite  comparable  to  that  which  existed  between  A  and  B0 
That  is,  barring  the  possibility  of  threshold  effects,  if 
the  difference  were  attributable  to  system  size  alone  then 
Systems  B  and  C  also  should  have  approached  significant 
differences  with  respect  to  OSQ  Scores 0  Therefore,  while 
the  size  of  the  "larger  bureaucracies"  to  which  Robinson  and 
Hall  referred  well  may  be  a  major  determining  fact or s  the 
effects  of  the  school-level  variables  cannot  be  ignored » 
Consequently  those  principal-staf f -school  scores  and 
characteristics,  which  were  found  earlier  in  this  study  to 
correlate  signif icantly  with  the  OSQ  Score,  require  compa¬ 
rison  on  a  system  basis 0 
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Analysis  of  Selected  Principal-School  Scores  and 
Characteristics 

There  were  three  principal-school  scores  and 
characteristics  which  correlated  significantly  with  the  OSQ 
Score  (Table  XXVII ,  page  150),  discriminated  between  degrees 
of  bureaucratization  (Tables  XXXIV,  page  164,  XXIX,  page 
154,  and  XXXVI,  page  168),  and  at  the  same  time  were  signif¬ 
icant  predictors  of  the  OSQ  Score  (Table  XXXVII,  page  170): 
the  Number  of  Pupils;  The  Principalis  Organizational  Struc¬ 
ture  Score  (POSS);  the  Number  of  Full-Time  Non-Professional 
Office  Staff, 

Findings  concerning  "The  Number  of  Pupils 0 "  A  summ¬ 
ary  of  probabilities  of  significant  differences  among 
ordered  means  on  the  "Number  of  Pupils"  with  schools  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  system  (Table  XLVI) ,  revealed:  System  A  had 
significantly  more  pupils  in  each  school  than  either  of  Sys¬ 
tem  B  or  System  C;  these  latter  two  systems  did  not  differ 
signif icantly  with  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils  In  each 
school. 

Discussion  concerning  "The  Number  of  Pupils , "  As 
discussed  in  detail  earlier  ( supra  pp,  84-85),  the  schools 
sampled  from  each  system  were  restricted  to  a  narrow  range 
of  size  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  staff.  Until  each 
principal,  on  the  Instrument  provided,  declared  the  number 
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TABLE  XLVI 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  "NUMBER  OF  PUPILS"  PER  SCHOOL  WITH 
SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
(SCHOOLS  ^42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 


t-Prime  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 


System  A  =  788o00 
System  B  =  584e93 


ABC 
C  0o00  O012 

B  0  s 00  — 


System  C  =  5280 


A 
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of  regular-class  pupils  registered  in  his  school  there  was 
no  way  of  predetermining  the  "pupil”  factor  other  than  to 
assume  that  the  pupil-to-teacher  ratios  would  be  comparable 0 
From  Table  XLVII  it  can  be  seen  that  no  significant  diff¬ 
erences  existed  among  the  three  systems  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  staff©  As  in  earlier  discussion  (supra  pp„  163- 
I67)  this  points  toward  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  as  an 
important  determinant  of  the  degree  of  bureaucratization,, 
Based  upon  the  respective  ordered  means*  and  taken  to  the 
nearest  round  number*  each  system0 s  pupil-to-teacher  ratio 
was  as  follows?  System  A  =  38  pupils  per  teacher;  System  B 
=  28  pupils  per  teacher;  System  C  -  26  pupils  per  teacher,. 
These  ratios*  both  in  terms  of  the  differences  and  the 
direction*  are  noticeably  parallel  to  the  comparisons  of  the 
degrees  of  bureaucratization  shown  in  Table  XLV,  page  190„ 

Findings  concerning  the  POSS „  As  the  Principal® s 
Organizational  Structure  Score  was  one  of  this  study’s 
"major”  scores,  an  analysis  of  variance  was  first  conducted e 
This  was  done  on  the  POSS  with  schools  grouped  on  the  basis 
of  system  (Table  XLVIII*  page  196)0  It  revealed  that 
significant  differences  existed  among  the  three  systems  with 
respect  to  the  POSS0  A  follow-up  analysis  was  made  of  the 
probabilities  of  significant  differences  among  ordered  means 
on  the  POSS  with  schools  again  grouped  on  the  basis  of  sys¬ 
tem  (Table  XLIX*  page  197) •  This  indicated  that*  as  with 
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TABLE  XLVII 

SUMMARY  OP  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  "NUMBER  OF  STAFF”  PER  SCHOOL  WITH 
SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
(SCHOOLS  =  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


t-Prime  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 


System  B  =  21„21 


System  A  -  20e64 


B  A  C 

C  0  e  21  0  e46 

A  0  e  56 


System  C  =  19«93 
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TABLE  XLVIII 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE  SCORE  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

(SCHOOLS  ss  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


=t”T  m 

Mean 

Source 

Square 

df 

F 

P 

Between 

1044 a  02 

2 

4«  86 

O 

• 

o 

1 

Within 

214.73 

39 
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TABLE  XL IX 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  POSS  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE 

BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


(SCHOOLS  s  42; 

3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 

Means 

t“Prlme  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 

System  A  =  152,50 

A  C  B 

System  C  —  140,00 

B  0,00  0,47  ” 

C  0,02 

System  B  =  135.93 

A 
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the  OSQ  Score  and  the  "Number  of  Pupils 2"  System  A°s  POSS®es 
were  signif Icantly  greater  than  those  of  either  System  B  or 
System  Cc  The  principals  in  the  latter  two  systems  did  not 
differ  signif icantly  with  respect  to  the  degree  to  which 
they  preferred  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure 0 

Discussion  concerning  the  POSS 0  Despite  System  C 
having  a  larger  POSS  than  System  B9  these  results  bear  a 
striking  similarity  to  those  presented  in  Table  XXIX ,  page 
154 e  This  latter  table  was  made  up  of  the  ordered  means  on 
the  POSS  with  the  schools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  OSQ 
Scores e  The  close  parallel  between  the  means  of  the  POSS 
for  the  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Groups  in  Table  XXIX  and 
those  of  Systems  A,  B  and  C  in  Table  XLIX,  would  suggest  the 
possibility  that  a  strong  system  Influence  had  been  present 
in  the  composition  of  the  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Groups 0 

Findings  concerning  "The  Number  of  Full-Time  Non- 
Professional  Office  Staff o "  A  summary  of  significant  diff¬ 
erences  among  ordered  means  on  this  variable  with  the 
schools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  system  (Table  L)  revealed s 
System  A  and  System  B  both  had  signif Icantly  more  full-time 
office  staff  than  System  C,  but  did  not  differ  significantly 
from  each  other  in  this  particular  respect « 
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TABLE  L 

SUMMARY  OP  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  "NUMBER  OF  OFFICE  STAFF"  WITH 
SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
(SCHOOLS  =s  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 


t»Prime  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 


System  A  =  1.14 


ABC 


System  B  *=  0.93 


C 

B 


0.00 

oa 


System  C  =  0.00 
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0.00 

0.07 
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Discussion  concerning  “The  Number  of  Full-Time  Non- 
Professional  Office  Staff 0 H  Virtually  all  of  the  schools 
sampled  in  both  System  A  and  System  B  had  one  full-time 
office  employee o  System  C,  the  smallest  of  the  three  sys¬ 
tems,  was  notable  in  that  none  of  the  schools  sampled  had 
any  full-time  office  helpe  In  view  of  the  pronounced 
similarity  between  Systems  B  and  C  with  respect  to  such  var¬ 
iables  as  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  the  POSS,  the  diff¬ 
erence  concerning  office  help  may  be  attributable  to  a 
difference  in  board  policy  between  the  two  systems 0 

Analysis  of  Selected  Staff-School  Scores  and  Characteristics 

There  were  three  staff-school  scores  and  characteris¬ 
tics  which  correlated  signif icantly  with  the  OSQ  Score 
(Table  XXX,  page  156),  discriminated  between  degrees  of 
bureaucratization  (Table  XXXII,  page  160;  Table  XLI,  page 
181;  and  Table  XL,  page  179)®  and  at  the  same  time  were 
significant  predictors  of  the  OSQ  Score  (Table  XLII,  page 
184):  Staff  Organizational  Structure  Score  (SOSS);  Subject 
Specialty;  Years  of  Academic  Preparation 0 

Findings  concerning  the  SOSS 0  As  the  Staff  Organiza¬ 
tional  Structure  Score  was  one  of  this  study® s  wmajorw 
scores  an  analysis  of  variance  was  done  on  it  with  the 
schools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  system  (Table  LI)0  This 
revealed  a  significant  difference,  beyond  the  0o01  level, 
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TABLE  LI 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  STAFF  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
SCORE  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SYSTEM 
(SCHOOLS  =  42  =  3  GROUPS  OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  98  PER  SYSTEM) 


Source 

Mean 

Square 

df 

F 

P 

Between 

14266,50 

2 

7.44 

0.00 

Within 

1917.12 

39 
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among  the  systems  on  the  S0SSo  An  analysis  of  the  probabil¬ 
ities  of  significant  differences  among  ordered  means  on  the 
SOSS,  with  schools  again  grouped  on  the  basis  of  system 
(Table  LII),  disclosed  thats  the  school  staffs  in  System  A 
wanted  signif icantly  more  bureaucratization  than  those  in 
Systems  B  and  Cj  the  school  staffs  in  System  B  wanted 
significantly  more  bureaucratization  than  those  in  System  Cc 

Discussion  concerning  the  SPSS e  The  results  of  these 
system  comparisons  are  parallels  in  magnitude,  order  and 
direction,  with  those  presented  in  Table  XXI,  page  158,  and 
Table  XXXII,  page  l60o  These  two  tables  represented  the 
analyses  of  variance  and  ordered  means,  on  the  SOSS,  of  the 
Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  groups  of  schools,  grouped  on  the 
basis  of  the  OSQ  Score 0  The  similarities  between  Systems 
A,  B  and  C  and  the  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Groups  (on  Tables 
XXXI  and  XXXII)  would  suggest  the  possibility  that  a  strong 
system  influence  had  been  present  in  these  latter  results 0 
However,  in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  SOSS  as  a  predictor 
of  the  degree  of  bureaucratization  (Table  XLII,  page  184), 
and  in  view  of  the  virtually  Identical  degrees  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  between  Systems  B  and  C  (Table  XLV,  page  190), 
one  would  have  suspected  that  Systems  B  and  C  would  have 
been  more  alike  with  respect  to  their  Staff  Organizational 
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TABLE  LII 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  SOSS  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE 

BASIS  OF  SYSTEM 

(SCHOOLS  =  42  =  3  GROUPS  OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  98  PER  SYSTEM) 


Means 


t-Prime  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 


System  A  =  1020.43 
System  B  =  99 6*57 


ABC 
C  0.00  0.00 

B  0.00 


System  C  =  957 #21 
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Findings  concerning  "Subject  Specialty ,  Yes  or  No0 " 

A  chi-square  test  was  made  of  the  ordered  system  totals  of 
the  number  of  staff  "teaching"  or  "not  teaching"  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  basis  (Table  LIII)e  This  variable  was  designed  to 
determine  the  number  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  the 
sample  who  taught  a  subject  specialty  to  several  other 
classes  in  addition  to  teaching  most  of  the  subjects  with 
their  own  "home-room"  classes 0  The  analysis  indicated  that? 
System  A  had  significantly  more  teachers  involved  with  a 
subject  specialty  than  did  Systems  B  or  C;  System  C  had 
signif icantly  more  "subject  specialty"  teachers  than  did 
System  B. 

Discussion  concerning  "Subject  Specialty ,  Yes  or  Noe " 
Based  on  earlier  analyses  (Table  XLI,  page  181)  and  the  lit¬ 
erature  ( supra  pp0  28-29)  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  largest  system  should  display  more  specialization  of 
teacher  resources  than  Systems  B  and  C0  Indeed,  with  just 
less  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  System  A  teachers  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  taught  a  subject  specialty  to  several  other 
classes  in  addition  to  most  of  the  subjects  with  their 
"home-room"  class,  System  A  obviously  has  moved  a  consider¬ 
able  way  toward  the  specialization  of  function,.  The  diff¬ 
erence  between  Systems  B  and  C,  however,  would  suggest  that 
"specialization"  is  a  matter  of  deliberate  central  office 
policy  rather  than  individual  school  policy •  That  is,  if 
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TABLE  LIII 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  TOTALS  ON  THE  "SUBJECT  SPECIALTY  (YES  OR  NO)” 
DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLE  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE 

BASIS  OF  SYSTEM 

(SCHOOLS  =  42  =  3  GROUPS  OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  98  PER  SYSTEM) 


Chi-Square  Probabilities 
Totals  of  Difference 


System  A:  YES  m  40;  NO  = 
System  Cj  YES  =  22;  NO  = 
System  B:  YES  =  10;  NO  = 


58  A  C  B 

B  0.00  0.02 

76 

C  0.01 
88  A  - 
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specialization  were  strictly  a  matter  of  system  size  then 
the  relative  positions  of  Systems  B  and  C  should  have  been 
reversed  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  specialization,, 

Findings  concerning  "Academic  Preparation,, "  A 
summary  of  probabilities  of  significant  differences  among 
ordered  means  on  the  "Years  of  Academic  Preparation"  of  the 
teacher,  with  schools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  system  (Table 
LIV) ,  indicated  that:  both  Systems  A  and  B  had  signif¬ 
icantly  higher  qualified  teachers  than  System  C;  Systems  A 
and  B  did  not  differ  signif icantly  with  respect  to  the 
academic  qualifications  of  their  teaching  staff „ 

Discussion  concerning  "Academic  Preparation,, "  To  the 
extent  that  systems  differ  with  regard  to  the  qualifications 
of  their  respective  teaching  staffs,  a  number  of  inter¬ 
related  factors  are  probably  involved,.  For  example:  prov¬ 
incial  requirements  for  the  extent  of  academic  preparation 
required  for  certification;  the  "hiring"  policies  of  various 
systems  with  respect  to  salary,  teaching  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits;  the  cultural,  social  and  higher  education 
amenities  available  in  the  urban  setting  within  which  the 
schools  are  established;  provincial  and  municipal  political 
situations;  relative  strengths  of  provincial  teacher 
associations;  climate „  In  sum,  it  is  probable  that  the 
larger  urban  centers  have  more  to  offer  to  the  career  teacher,, 
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TABLE  LIV 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  TEACHER'S  ” YEARS  OF  ACADEMIC 
PREPARATION”  WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

(SCHOOLS  «  42  =  3  GROUPS  OF  14;  TEACHERS  =  294  =  98  PER  SYSTEM) 


Means 


t-Prime  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 


System  A  =  3.22 


ABC 


System  B  =  2.92 


C 

B 


0.02 


System  C  =  2.49 
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0.00 

0.08 
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IIIo  SUMMARY 

Highly  significant  differences  were  found  to  exist 
among  schools  with  respect  to  their  observed  degree  of 
bureaucrat! zati on o  This  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
the  instrument  used,  the  Organizational  Structure  Question¬ 
naire,  which  had  been  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  this 
study*  Based  on  step-wise  regression  analyses  most  of  the 
differences  in  bureaucratization  among  the  schools  were 
attributed  to  those  scores  and  characteristics  descriptive 
of  the  principal  and  his  administrative  concerns*  By 
comparison,  a  minor  part  of  the  differences  were  attribut¬ 
able  to  staff  scores  and  characteristics*  Significant  diff¬ 
erences  among  the  three  school  systems  sampled  were  found 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  bureaucratization  and  those 
principal,  staff  and  school  variables  most  closely  related 
to  this  bureaucratization*  Thus,  some  of  the  variance  of 
the  OSQ  Scores  was  undoubtedly  attributable  to  system  diff¬ 
erences  » 

Highly  significant  and  direct  relationships  were 
found  to  exist  between  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratiza¬ 
tion  (OSQ  Score)  and:  the  extent  to  which  the  principal 
desired  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  (P0SS)|  the 
degree  to  which  the  school  staff  desired  a  bureaucratic  org¬ 
anizational  structure  (SOSS)* 
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CHAPTER  VI 


RESULTS  ,  ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 
PRINCIPAL0 S  DOGMATISM  RATING 

Io  INTRODUCTION 

The  analyses  with  respect  to  the  Dogmatism  Rating 
which  were  most  pertinent  to  this  study  have  already  been 
reported,,  The  investigation  of  the  Dogmatism  Rating  as  it 
concerned  the  Principals  Communication  Rating  was  discussed 
( supra  pp0  112-117)  and  summarized  (Table  VIII ,  page  103* 
Table  XIII,  page  111;  Table  XIV,  page  114;  Table  XV  9  page 
118)  in  Chapter  IV„  The  investigation  of  the  Dogmatism 
Rating  as  it  concerned  the  Organizational  Structure  Score 
was  discussed  ( supra  pp0  175°1?6)  and  summarized  (Table 
XXVII,  page  150;  Table  XXXVII,  page  170;  Table  XXXVIII, 
page  173)  in  Chapter  Vo  This  present  chapter,  therefore, 
has  proceeded  with  a  posteriori  investigations  of  possible 
relationships  between  the  Dogmatism  Rating  and  certain 
principal-staff "School  demographic  variables « 

II 0  FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL® S  DOGMATISM 

RATING 

Findings  and  Discussion  Concerning  Correlational  Relation¬ 
ships 
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In  Tables  LV  and  LVI  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Prin¬ 
cipal0  s  Dogmatism  Rating  did  not  correlate  signif icantly  with 
any  of  the  principal-staff-school  scores  or  characteristics* 
Thus  not  only  did  the  Dogmatism  Rating  fail  to  correlate  with 
the  Communication  Rating  and  the  OSQ  Score ,  as  discussed  in 
Chapters  IV  and  V,  but  it  failed  to  correlate  with  anything 
else.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  step¬ 
wise  regresssion  analyses  of  the  Dogmatism  Rating  failed  to 
produce  a  single  significant  predictor  proceeding  from  any  of 
the  obtained  scores  or  demographic  variables  included  within 
the  research  data. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Dogmatism  Rating  (i,e, 
the  Dogmatism  Scale),  as  a  comparatively  well-tested  in¬ 
strument,  would  demonstrate  those  correlational  links  with 
both  communication  and  organizational  structure  that  were 
suggested  in  the  literature  ( supra  pp,  40-43) ,  That  is,  in 
view  of  the  entirely  new  instruments  used  in  the  present 
study,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Dogmatism  Rating  might  act  as 
something  of  an  additional  yardstick  by  which  to  judge  the 
results  of  the  Principal’s  Communication  Rating  and  the 
Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  Score,  That  it  did 
not  may  be  due  to  one  or  all  of  several  potential  reasons. 

For  example*:  (1)  the  Dogmatism  Scale  might  be  more 


*These  reasons  should  be  regarded  as  an  illustrative 
summary  rather  than  an  exhaustive  one.  Each  was  discussed  in 
more  detail  earlier  in  this  study  ( supra  pp,  115-116,  40-41), 
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TABLE  LV 

PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATIONS  OF  PRINCIPAL-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS  AND  MAJOR  SCORES  WITH  PRINCIPAL’S 

DOGMATISM  RATING 

(SCHOOLS  =  42;  PRINCIPALS  =  42) 


Variable 

Number 


Description 


Product-Moment  Correlation 
r  rpbi 


la 

Sex 

0.00 

2a 

Marital  Status 

-0.11 

3 

Age 

0.22 

4 

Years  of  Teaching 
Experience 

0.16 

5 

Years  of  Academic 
Preparation 

-0.13 

6a 

Graduate  Degree  (Yes 
or  No) 

—0 , 06 

7 

Years  of  Administrative 
Experience 

0.22 

8 

Years  in  Present 

Position 

0.05 

9 

No.  of  Teaching  Periods 

Per  Week 

-0.09 

10 

No.  of  Floors  in  the 

School 

-0.02 

11 

No.  of  Classrooms 

-0.02 

12 

No.  of  Classrooms  on 

Office  Floor 

0.06 

13 

Number  of  Pupils 

0.03 

:  ht: 


MM  -M—  —  -  *M-‘  «' 
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TABLE  LV  (continued) 


Variable  Description  Product-Moment  Correlation 

Number  Description 

pbi 

14 

Number  of  Staff 

o.o? 

15 

Number  of  Vice-Principals 

Qo03 

16 

Number  of  Full-Time  Office 
Help 

0.02 

17 

Number  of  Part-Time  Office 
Help 

—  0  «  09 

18 

Socio-Economic  Status  of 
Area  Served  by  the 

School 

-0.11 

19 

Major  Medium  of  Communica¬ 
tion 

-0.20 

20 

POSS 

0.13 

21 

soss 

-0.14 

22 

Principalis  Communication 
Rating 

0.06 

23 

School® s  Congruency  Score 

0 

© 

0 

0 

24 

School’s  Organizational 
Structure  Question¬ 
naire  (OSQ)  Score 

-0  o  22 

aPoint-biserial  correlations 


r  Q^(df=40)9  two-tail 


'  ;  I  I  II  I  IH 


. 
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TABLE  LVI 

PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATIONS  OF  STAFF-SCHOOL  DEMOGRAPHIC 
VARIABLES  WITH  PRINCIPAL'S  DOGMATISM  RATING 

(SCHOOLS  =  42?  TEACHERS  =  294  a  7  PER  SCHOOL) 


Variable  Produet-Moment  Correlation 

Number  Description  r  rpbi 


ia 

Sex 

0.00 

2S 

Marital  Status 

-0,11 

3 

Age 

0 . 08 

4 

Years  of  Teaching 

Experience 

0.05 

5 

Years  of  Academic 
Preparation 

0.06 

6a 

Degree  (Yes  or  No) 

0o07 

7 

Grade  Taught 

0.06 

8 

Subject  Specialty  (Yes 
or  No) 

-0,01 

9 

Years  Teaching  in  This 
School 

0,06 

10 

Years  Teaching  With  This 
Principal 

-0,03 

lla 

In  Same  Building  as 

Office  (Yes  or  No) 

0,09 

12a 

On  Same  Floor  as  Office 
(Yes  or  No) 

0.00 

13 

Relative  Distance  From 
Office 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

aPoint-biserial  correlations 
r  (df 3=292)  $  two-tail  ^  0,113 
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appropriately  used  with  the  reception  phase  of  communication 
than  the  transmission  phase,  (2)  the  sample  of  school  prin¬ 
cipals  might  have  been  sufficiently  homogeneous  as  to  have 
restricted  the  range  of  scores  to  the  extent  of  precluding 
significant  correlations,  and  (3)  the  influences  of  personal 
variables  upon  behavior  must  operate  within  the  prescribed 
boundaries  of  the  socially  defined  role,  such  as  the  prin~ 
cipalship,  of  the  individual « 

Findings  and  Discussion  Concerning  School  System  Comparisons 

An  analysis  of  variance  (Table  LVII)  and  a  summary 
of  probabilities  of  significant  differences  on  ordered  means 
(Table  LVIII)  both  indicated  that  no  significant  differences 
existed  among  the  three  urban  systems  with  respect  to  the 
Principal's  Dogmatism  Rating* 

III.  SUMMARY 

It  was  found  that  the  Principal's  Dogmatism  Rating 
did  not  significantly  correlate  with  any  of  the  scores, 
characteristics  and  other  variables  relevant  to  the  present 
study,  nor  were  any  of  these  elements  signif icantly  predict¬ 
ive  of  the  Dogmatism  Ratinge  There  were  no  significant  diff¬ 
erences  among  the  principals  sampled,  from  the  three  urban 
systems,  with  respect  to  the  Principalis  Dogmatism  Rating* 
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TABLE  LVII 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL SS  DOGMATISM  RATING 

WITH  SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

/  4 

(SCHOOLS  =  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Source 


Mean 

Square 


df 


Between 

Within 


4.95 

49.95 


2 

39 


0.10 


0.91 


.  . 
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TABLE  LVIII 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
ORDERED  MEANS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  DOGMATISM  RATING  WITH 
SCHOOLS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SYSTEM 
(SCHOOLS  =s  42;  3  GROUPS  OF  14  SCHOOLS  EACH) 


Means 


t-Prime  Two-Tail 
Probabilities 


System  B  =  47,29 


A  C 


System  A  =  46,43 


C 

A 


0.91 


System  C  =  46,14 


B 


B 

0.67 

0.72 


' 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS ,  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH, 
AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

I o  SUMMARY 


The  Problem 

The  central  problem  of  this  study  was  an  investiga- 
tion  of  the  relationships  between  the  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the  school  and 
the  extent  of  the  administrative  communication,  concerning 
this  matter,  which  occurred  within  these  schools 0 

In  addition,  investigations  were  made  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  relationships:  between  the  extent  to  which  principals 
and  teachers  desired  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure 
and  the  extent  of  administrative  communication,  concerning 
this  matter,  which  occurred  in  the  schools ;  between  the 
extent  to  which  principals  and  teachers  desired  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizational  structure  and  the  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  observed  in  the  school?  between  the  extent  to 
which  principals  and  teachers  desired  a  bureaucratic  org- 
anlzational  structure  and  their  degree  of  opinion  congruency 
on  this  matter?  between  this  degree  of  congruency  between 
principals  and  teachers  on  the  matter  of  organizational 
structure  and,  respectively,  the  extent  of  administrative 
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communication  and  the  degree  of  bureaucrat i zati on « 

Finally ,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  relation- 
ships  between  the  principals  degree  of  dogmatism  and, 
respectively,  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  and 
the  extent  of  administrative  communication  concerning  org¬ 
anizational  structure o 

Analysis  of  the  Problem 

A  considerable  number  of  writers  in  the  fields  of 
sociology,  social  psychology  and  administration  (Newcomb, 
Ackoff,  Knezevich,  Thayer,  Dorsey,  Barnard,  Davies,  Green, 
Redmond,  March,  Simon)  have  underscored  the  importance  of 
communication  with  respect  to  the  structural  characteristics 
of  social  organizations o  Others  (March,  Simon,  Etzioni, 
Guetzkow,  Applewhite,  Bidwell)  have  pointed  out  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  empirical  evidence  relevant  to  this  assumed 
functional  relationship,*  This  lack  of  empirical  evidence 
was  indicated  as  true  of  virtually  the  whole  field  of  org¬ 
anizational  research  not  just  that  portion  limited  to  the 
study  of  the  school „ 

The  applicability  of  Weber® s  bureaucratic  model  to 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  school  has  been  inves¬ 
tigated  by  Anderson,  MacKay  and  Robinson  and  discussed  at 
length  on  more  theoretical  grounds  by  Bidwell  and  others 0 
The  convergence,  with  respect  to  bureaucratized  systems  of. 
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authority*  between  Weber® s  bureaucratic  model  of  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  and  Barnard ®s  communication-oriented  model 
of  organizational  structure  has  been  delineated  by  Hopkins » 

A  technique  for  empirically  determining  the  extent  of  admin¬ 
istrative  communication  in  the  school  context  has  been 
devised  by  Benevento0  In  this  it  is  assumed  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  teachers  are  aware  of  the  opinions  of  their 
principal  on  a  subject  (e®g0  organizational  structure)  is  an 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  principal  has  commu¬ 
nicated  these  opinions  to  that  staff »  Taken  together*  these 
studies  and  developments  pointed  the  way  toward  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  that  research  which*  from  the  literature*  promised 
to  be  a  significant  contributor  to  the  fund  of  knowledge 
concerning  organization  theory 0  That  is*  to  determine 
whether  the  administrative  communication  occurring  In  the 
schools  was  empirically  related  to  the  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cratization  observed  to  exist  In  those  schools 0 

Sub-Problems  and  the  Results  of  the  Testing  of  Hypotheses 

i 

Sub-Problem  lo0  investigated  the  relationship 
between  the  extent  of  principal-to-staff  administrative 
communication  concerning  organizational  structure  and  the 
degree  of  bureaucratization  observed  in  the  schools 0  It  was 
hypothesized  that  a  direct  relationship  would  exist  between 
these  two  scores 0  This  hypothesis*  Id*  was  not  supported 0 
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Sub-Problem  2,0  Investigated  the  relationship  between 
the  extent  of  principal-to-staf f  administrative  communica¬ 
tion  concerning  organizational  structure  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  principals  considered  a  bureaucratic  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  to  be  desirable  for  their  schools.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  there  would  be  a  direct  relationship 
between  these  two  scores.  This  hypothesis,  2.1,  was 
supported. 

Sub-Problem  3.0  investigated  the  relationship  between 
the  extent  of  principal-to-staff  administrative  communica¬ 
tion  concerning  organizational  structure  and  the  degree  to 

•j  .i 

which  the  staff  considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  to  be  desirable  for  their  schools.  It  was  hypoth¬ 
esized  that  a  direct  relationship  would  exist  between  these 
two  scores.  This  hypothesis,  3*1?  was  not  supported.  It 
was  further  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  direct  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  school* s  Congruency  Score  and, 
respectively,  the  extent  of  principal-to-staff  admin¬ 
istrative  communication  and  the  principal’s  attitude  toward 
the  desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure. 
Both  of  these  hypotheses,  3.2  and  3*3>  were  supported. 

Sub-Problem  4.0  investigated  the  relationship  between 
the  respective  principal  and  staff  attitudes  towards  the 
desirability  of  the  bureaucratic  organizational  structure 
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for  their  schools  and  the  degree  of  bureaucratization 
observed  in  the  schools*  It  was  hypothesized  that  a  direct 
relationship  would  exist  between  these  scores  with  respect 
to  both  the  principal  and  the  staff*  Both  of  these  hypoth¬ 
eses,  4,1  and  4,2,  were  supported* 

Sub-Problem  5«0  investigated  the  relationship 
between  the  extent  of  principal-to-staf f  administrative 
communication  concerning  organizational  structure  and  the 
principal's  degree  of  dogmatism*  It  was  hypothesized  that 
there  would  be  a  direct  relationship  between  these  two 
scores.  This  hypothesis,  5»1>  was  not  supported*  It  further 
was  hypothesized  that,  predicated  upon  the  prior  support  of 
earlier  hypotheses,  a  direct  relationship  would  exist 
between  the  principal's  degree  of  dogmatism  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  principal  considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  to  be  desirable  for  the  school*  This  hypothesis, 
5.2,  was  not  supported* 

Results  of  Additional  Analyses  Concerning  The  Principal0 s 
Communication  Rating 

Highly  significant  differences  were  found  between 
schools  in  the  extent  to  which  the  principals  had  commu¬ 
nicated  to  their  staffs  their  opinions  concerning  the 
desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure* 
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The  most  significant  predictor  of  the  extent  of  the 
principal-to-staff  administrative  communication  (i.e.  the 
Principal’s  Communication  Rating)  was  the  extent  to  which  the 
principals  considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure 
as  desirable  for  their  schools  (i.e.  the  POSS).  In  total, 
some  eleven  predictors  proceeding  from  principal-school 
scores  and  characteristics  accounted  for  significant  amounts 
of  the  variation  in  the  communication  scores. 

Proceeding  from  staff-school  scores  and  characterise 
tics,  the  most  significant  predictor  of  the  extent  of 
principal-to-staff  administrative  communication  (i.e.  the 
Principal’s  Communication  Rating)  was  the  extent  to  which  the 
staff  agreed  with  the  principal  concerning  the  desirability 
of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  (i«e.  School 
Congruency  Score).  In  total,  some  seven  staff-school  var¬ 
iables  accounted  for  significant  amounts  of  the  variation  in 
the  communication  scores. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  among  the 
three  urban  school  systems  sampled  with  respect  to  the 
Principal’s  Communication  Rating. 

Results  of  Additional  Analyses  Concerning  The  Organ! zatl onal 
Structure  Questionnaire  Score 


Highly  significant  differences  were  found  between 
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schools  in  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  (ioe0  OSQ 
Scores ) „ 


Significant  direct  relationships  were  found  between 
the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  but  not  with  the  number  of  staffo  This 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ratio  between  the  number  of 
pupils  and  the  number  of  staff  could  be  functionally  related 
to  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization0 

The  most  significant  predictor  of  the  observed 
degree  of  bureaucratization  was  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schoolo  In  total,  some  eleven  predictors  proceeding  from 
prlncipal“School  scores  and  characteristics  accounted  for 
significant  amounts  of  the  variance  in  the  Organizational 
Structure  Scores 0 

Proceeding  from  staff-school  scores  and  characterise 
tics,  the  most  significant  predictor  of  the  observed  degree 
of  bureaucratization  was  the  extent  to  which  the  staff 
considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  as  being 
desirable  in  the  school  (i0e0  the  SOSS)0  In  total,  some 
seven  staff-school  variables  accounted  for  significant 
amounts  of  the  variation  in  the  Organizational  Structure 
Questionnaire  Scores 0 


Highly  significant  differences  were  found  among  the 
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three  urban  school  systems  sampled  with  respect  to  the 
observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  of  their  schools.  The 
schools  of  the  largest  of  the  three  systems  demonstrated 
signif icantly  more  bureaucratization  than  the  schools  in 
either  of  the  other  two  systems.  These  latter  two  systems 
did  not  differ  significantly  from  each  other  with  respect  to 
the  degree  of  bureaucratization  of  their  schools 0  Similar 
differences  were  found  among  the  three  systems  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  but  not  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  the  school  staffs*  This  again  suggested  the 
possibility  of  the  presence  of  a  pupil-to-teacher  ratio 
effect. 

Significant  differences,  similar  in  proportion  and 
direction  to  the  observed  degrees  of  bureaucratization,  were 
found  among  the  three  systems  with  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  their  principals  considered  a  bureaucratic  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  to  be  desirable  (i.e,  the  POSS)* 

Highly  significant  differences  were  found  among  the 
three  systems  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  their 
school  staffs  considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  to  be  desirable  (i.e0  the  SOSS);  the  larger  the  system 
the  higher  the  score. 

Highly  significant  differences  were  found  among  the 
three  systems  concerning  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
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elementary  schools  who  taught  a  subject  specialty*,  Both  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  systems  demonstrated  significantly 
more  teacher  specialization  than  did  the  intermediate  system*, 


Results  of  Additional  Analyses  Concerning  the 
Dogmatism  Rating 


The  principalis  degree  of  dogmatism  did  not  correlate 
significantly  with  any  of  the  other  scores,  characteristics 
or  other  variables  proceeding  from  the  research  data*, 


II 0  CONCLUSIONS 


Instrumentation 

As  traced  in  Chapter  III  of  this  study  (supra  pp.  60- 
73),  the  instrument  developed  to  measure  the  degree  of 
bureaucratization  observed  to  exist  in  the  schools  was  the 
Organ! zati onal  Structure  Que s 1 1 onnai re „  It  was  developed 
prior  to  the  actual  gathering  of  the  data  and  refined  as 
the  initial  stage  of  the  analysis  of  the  research  data*,  The 
final  uni “dimensional  instrument  consisted  of  forty-five 
items  retained  from  the  seventy  items  submitted  to  the 
sample » 


From  this  "parental"  instrument  the 


Jl  Org¬ 


anizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale  and  the  Staff 
tlonal  Structure  Opinion  Scale  were  developed  through 
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modifications  In  order  to  use  and  refine  the  measurement 
techniques  used  by  Benevento  (1),  These  two  Instruments 
were  intended  to  measure,  respectively,  the  extent  to  which 
the  principal  considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  to  be  desirable  (the  POSS)  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  staff  considered  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure 
to  be  desirable  (the  SOSS),  From  these,  in  turn,  were 
derived  the  extent  of  administrative  communication  between 
principal  and  staff  (the  Principals  Communication  Rating) 
and  the  extent  of  agreement  between  principal  and  staff 
concerning  the  desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  (the  School® s  Congruency  Score), 

In  this  study  the  Dogmatism  Scale  was  called  the 
Principal® s  General  Opinion  Scale  and  the  resulting  score 
was  referred  to  as  the  Principalis  Dogmatism  Rating,  The 
Dogmatism  Scale  was  a  peripheral  element  of  the  present 
study  and,  consequently ,  may  have  been  used  In  a  less 
precise  manner  than  was  Intended  by  Rokeach, 

Communication 

One  of  the  more  significant  developments  In  this 
study  was  the  refinement  and  extension  of  the  technique 
developed  by  Benevento  (1)  to  measure  the  extent  of  prin- 
cipal-to-staf f  communication.  The  efforts  of  the  present 
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study  determined  that  schools  do  differ  significantly  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  their  principal’s  administrative  ■ 
communication  concerning  organizational  structure 0  The 
inability  to  measure  communication  empirically  within  the 
context  of  the  formal  organization  was  mentioned  many  times 
in  the  literature  as  the  cause  of  one  of  organization 
theory’s  knowledge  vacuums* 

Another  significant  conclusion  was  that  the  more 
desirable  the  principal  considers  a  bureaucratic  organ iza- 
tional  structure  to  be  the  more  extensive  his  communication 
on  this  matter  and  the  more  extensive  his  communication  the 
more  his  staff  agrees  with  him*  However ,  this  amount  of 
communication  does  not  affect  the  actual  degree  of  bureau¬ 
cratization*  This  suggests,  as  was  supported  by  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Communication  Rating  and  the  OSQ  Scores  on  a 
school  system  basis,  that  while  the  extent  of  communication 
may  be  more  of  an  individual  principal  matter,  the  actual 
degree  of  bureaucratization  may  be  largely  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  individual  schools  and  more  the  consequence  of  cen¬ 
tral  office  policies* 

The  only  demographic  variable  which  correlated 
signif icantly  with  the  Communication  Rating  indicated  that 
those  teachers  who  have  been  with  a  principal  for  less  time, 
regardless  of  their  previous  academic  preparation  or  teach- 
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ing  experience ,  have  been  made  more  aware  of  the  opinions  of 
the  principal  concerning  organizational  structure 0 

Organizational  Structure 

This  study  demonstrated  that  an  uni -dimensional 
instrument,  focusing  upon  hierarchical  authority,  possessed 
certain  advantages  over  previous  multi-dimensional  instru- 
ments0  It  was  highly  discriminatory;  it  was  able  to  account 
for  a  very  substantial  percentage  of  the  variation  In  the 
observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  of  the  schools;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  able  to  avoid  many  of  the  statis¬ 
tical  inconveniences  of  negatively  correlated  sub-scores e 

One  of  the  important  findings  was  that  the  degree  of 
observed  bureaucratization  was  significantly  and  positively 
correlated  with  the  extent  of  both  the  principal ®s  (POSS) 
and  staff 's  (SOSS)  desire  for  a  bureaucratic  organizational 
structure  8 

An  analysis  of  the  size  factors,  the  number  of  pupils 
and  the  number  of  staff,  led  to  the  most  Important  conclu¬ 
sion  in  the  study  with  respect  to  the  observed  degree  of 
bureaucrat! zati on o  That  is,  with  the  schools  grouped  on 
either  a  bureaucracy  score  basis  or  a  school  system  basis, 
the  number  of  pupils  was  the  key  to  correlational  and 
discriminatory  variable  concerning  the  observed  degree  of 
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bureaucrat! zati on o  At  the  same  time  no  significant  diff¬ 
erences  existed  with  respect  to  the  number  of  staff «  The 
implication  was  that  the  pupll-to-teacher-ratlo  may  be  a 
major  determinant  of  the  extent  of  bureaucratization  that 
will  occur  in  a  school o  This  ratio  is  undoubtedly  more  a 
reflection  of  the  system® s  policy  than  the  individual  policy 
of  each  school •  It  is  very  likely  that  this  need  for  more 
control  because  of  the  higher  ratio  of  pupils  per  teacher 
also  accounts  for  the  strong  POSS  and  SOSS  correlations 
with  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucrat! zati on 0 

Other  variables,  which  were  strongly  correlational 
and  discriminatory  with  respect  to  the  observed  degree  of 
bureaucratization,  also  indicated  the  probability  of  system 
rather  than  individual  school  policy s  the  number  of  full- 
or  part-time  office  staff  employed  in  the  school;  the  extent 
of  teachers®  subject  specialization  at  the  elementary  school 
level;  the  extent  of  the  academic  preparation  of  the  staff „ 
Only  the  latter  seemed  to  be  directly  related  to  the  size  of 
the  system,, 

Dogmatism 

An  Important  conclusion  was  that,  for  this  sample, 
the  Principal® s  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale 
proved  to  be  a  more  effective  instrument  for  determining  the 
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attitude  of  the  principal  toward  hierarchical  authority  than 
was  the  Dogmatism  Scale 0  It  was  also  concluded ,  on  the 
basis  of  the  sample*  that  the  Dogmatism  Scale  probably  holds 
more  relevance  for  the  reception  aspect  of  the  communicative 
process  than  it  does  for  the  transmission  aspect 0 

IIIo  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

All  three  of  the  Organizational  Structure  Question¬ 
naire*  the  Principal’s  Organizational  Structure  Opinion 
Scale  and  the  Staff  Organizational  Structure  Opinion  Scale-- 
separately  or  in  combination-promise  to  be  useful  instru¬ 
ments  for  additional  research  into  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  school  whether  remaining  at  the  elementary 

s 

school  level  or  moving  into  the  other  grade  levels „ 

One  area  of  inquiry  which  immediately  suggests  itself 
is  that  of  the  school  district  or  division,.  Considerable 
evidence  was  forthcoming  from  this  present  study  which 
pointed  to  the  observed  degree  of  bureaucratization  of  the 
schools  as  a  consequence  of  central  office  policies „  Thus 
the  Organizational  Structure  Questionnaire  could  be  adapted 
to  measure  bureaucracy  more  specifically  at  the  district 
level  and  the  Principal  and  Staff  Organizational  Structure 
Opinion  Scales  could  be  adapted  In  order  to  determine  the 
relevant  opinions  of  superintendents*  school  board  members 
and  other  central  office  personnel 
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The  constructs  of  Weber  and  Barnard  converge  with 
respect  to  the  bureaucratic  authority  structure 0  At  this 
point  both  assume  the  existence  of  a  functional  relationship 
between  this  structure  and  the  administrative  communication 
which  occurs  therein®  The  almost  complete  acceptance  of 
this  assumed  relationship  in  the  literature  without  the  ben- 
efit  of  empirical  proof  remains  a  notable  flaw  in  organiza¬ 
tion  theory®  The  technique ,  from  which  flows  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Rating,  needs  to  be  further  developed  and  refined  in 
order  to  tap  the  actual  process  of  communication  as  well  as 
its  extent®  For  example ,  this  technique  could  be  used  to 
measure  the  extent  of  communication  between  individuals 
having  different  functions  within  the  organizational  con¬ 
text  and  from  this  the  strengths  of  the  various  channels 
taken  by  administrative  communication  might  be  determined® 

It  should  also  prove  interesting  to  use  this  measure¬ 
ment  technique  to  examine  the  upward  flow  of  communication® 
This  could  be  combined  with  various  methods,  such  as  House °s 
(2),  for  determining  the  influential  personnel  In  the  school 
situation®  One  could  hypothesize  that  the  greater  the  flow 
of  information  from  a  particular  individual  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  the  greater  the  Influence  of  that  Individual  as 
compared  to  other  teachers  In  the  school® 


Work  needs  to  be  done  on  determining  the  direction  of 
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the  relationship  between  the  POSS  and  the  OSQ  Score »  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  relationship  between  the  Communication  ' 
Rating  and  the  OSQ  Score  it  would  seem  that  the  principal 
can,  at  least  through  communication,  do  little  to  influence 
the  actual  degree  of  bureaucratization  in  his  school 0  Is 
the  situation,  then,  that  the  principals  (and  possibly  the 
staff,  too)  rationalize  themselves  into  accepting  bureau¬ 
cratization  where  this  has  been  imposed  by  conditions  per¬ 
haps  beyond  their  control? 

Another  interesting  adaptation  of  the  Organizational 
Structure  Score  and  the  Staff  Organizational  Structure  Opin¬ 
ion  Scale  would  be  to  aim  their  Items  at  the  student  level 0 
This  should  be  possible  for  the  upper  elementary  grades  as 
well  as  the  secondary  schools 0  These  scores  could  then  be 
usefully  compared  with  the  results  of  such  other  Instruments 
as  those  devised  to  measure  the  extent  of  "client*  aliena¬ 
tion. 

Finally  the  POSS  might  fruitfully  be  compared  with 
other  possible  measures  of  principals®  attitudes 0  In  view 
of  the  failure  of  the  Dogmatism  Scale  to  correlate  with  the 
POSS  it  would  prove  Interesting  to  attempt  the  same  sort  of 
comparison  with  the  F-Scale  (3s4l6-4iy)0  This  purports  to 
measure  attitudes  toward  authority 0  Consequently  one  could 
hypothesize  a  correlational  relationship  between  its  score 
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and  the  P0SSo 

IV.  CONCLUDING  STATEMENTS  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

There  are  several  facts  which  should  be  considered 
with  respect  to  judging  the  implications  and  values  of  this 
study's  contribution  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  of  educational 
administration. 

First,  the  study  developed  three  instruments, 
comprehending  five  scores,  which  hold  considerable  promise 
for  future  research  on  organizational  structure  and  admin¬ 
istrative  communication  within  the  context  of  the  formal 
organization. 

Second,  the  study  indicated  the  possibility  that  the 
pupil-to-teacher  ratio  is  a  major  determinant  of  a  school's 
observed  degree  of  bureaucratization;  a  ratio  which  is 
probably  more  a  reflection  of  central  office  policy  than  the 
policy  of  an  individual  school. 

Third,  the  study  indicated  to  those  concerned  with 
developments  in  elementary  education  that  even  though  the 
temporal  dimension  is  still  the  basic  method  used  to  divide 
teacher  labor  at  the  elementary  school  level,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  to  suggest  that  at  least  some  urban 
systems  are  beginning  to  move  toward  the  division  of  labor 
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on  the  basis  of  the  dif ferentiation  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught. 

Fourths,  the  study  indicated  to  principals  that  the 
extent  of  their  administrative  communication  concerning  the 
desirability  of  a  bureaucratic  organizational  structure  is 
significantly  more  useful  in  gaining  the  agreement  of  the 
staff  on  this  matter  than  in  achieving  a  more  bureaucratic 
structure  0 

Fifth*  the  study  indicated  to  researchers  that  many 
additional  questions  need  to  be  asked  concerning  the  widely 
accepted  but  still  unproven  functional  relationship  between 
the  bureaucratic  authority  structure  of  a  formal  organ! za~ 
tion  and  the  administrative  communication  that  occurs  there¬ 
in. 


In  sum*  all  of  these  points  attest  to  the  followings 
the  importance  of  an  understanding  *  on  the  part  of  teachers* 
principals  and  central  office  personnel*  of  the  implications 
of  the  bureaucratization  of  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  school;  the  need  for,  and  Importance  of*  further 
research  concerning  both  administrative  communication  and 
organizational  structure. 
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APPENDIX  A 


BACKGROUND  DATA 


In  order  to  guarantee  the  absolute  anonymity  of_ 
those  teachers  responding  to  this  Questionnaire  the  j.  oil  ow¬ 
ing  measures  will  be  employed?  you  are  not  required  to 
place  your  name  on  the  Questionnaire ;  the  analysis  of  data 
will  be  done  through  the  use  of  a  computer;  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  analysis  information  concerning  the  places 
of  origin  of  the  data  will  be  destroyed  so  that  while  it 
will  be  known  from  what  city  the  information  comes  there 
will  be  no  possible  way  in  which  it  can  be  traced  back  to 
particular  schools  or  the  teachers  therein0 

In  view  of  this  guaranteed  anonymity  you  are  request¬ 
ed  to  answer  all  questions --complete  information  Is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  the  present  study. 


1.  Sex;  Male,  Female 

(circle  one) 

2.  Marital  Status;  Single,  Married,  Widowed,  Divorced 

(circle  one) 

3.  Age  (last  birthday);  25  or  under,  26-30,  31-35*  36-40, 

41-45,  46-50,  51-55,  56-60 , 

6l  or  over,  (circle  one) 

4.  Total  number  of  school  years  of  full-time  teaching 
experience  (including  the  present  school  year); 

1,  2,  3-4,  5-7,  8-11,  12-16,  17-21,  22-30,  31  or  more, 

(circle  one) 

5*  Total  number  of  complete  years  of  academic  preparation 

beyond  high  school;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7® 

(circle  one) 

6.  Special  certification  or  training  - - — — 


7,  Degree (s)  held;  _ _ _ _ _ 

Major  field  of  study  for  each  degree; 


( over) 


8. 


Grade(s)  which  you  teach  this  year:  1,  2}  35  ^9  5?  6, 

7,  8 ,  9  9  10  9  H,  12. 

(circle  those  applicable) 

9.  Subject  specialty  (if  applicable):  _______  „ . — 


10.  Total  number  of  years  taught  in  this  school  (including 
present  school  year):  1,  2,  3*  ^”5 9  0“>8  2  9-129  13-179 

18  or  more.  (circle  one) 

11.  Number  of  years  taught  in  this  school  (including 
present  school  year)  while  the  present  principal  has 

held  this  position:  1,  2,  3»  ^“59  6-8,  9-12 9  13-17 9 

18  or  more,  (circle  one) 

12.  Is  your  classroom  in  the  same  building  as  the  princi¬ 
pal®  s  office?  Yes  No 

(circle  one) 

If  so,  is  it  on  the  same  floor  level?:  Yes  No 

(circle  one) 

13.  How  would  you  classify  your  classroom,  as  compared  to 
other  classrooms  in  your  school,  with  respect  to 
walking  distance  from  the  principal’s  office?: 

very  near  near  average  far  very  far 

(circle  one) 


THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


ALL  INFORMATION  IS  STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL  AND  WILL  BE  USED 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  PURPOSES  ONLY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 
1966 
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DIRECTIONS s 

In  this  Questionnaire  you  are  asked  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  certain  organizational  characteristics  are 

present  in  your  school. 

There  are  five  possible  answers  for  each  statement. 
They  are  § 

Always  True  (A)  Seldom  True  (S) 

Occasionally  True  (0) 

Frequently  True  (F)  Never  True  (N) 

For  each  statement  CIRCLE  the  answer  which  you  feel 
comes  closest  to  describing  the  way  your  present  school  is 

organized.. 


1.  The  teacher  concerned,  rather 
than  the  principal  or  one  of 
his  assistants 9  administers 
the  corporal  punishment  to  a 
student  in  extreme  disciplin¬ 
ary  s I tuatl onso 

2.  Teachers  are  the  final  author¬ 
ity  in  deciding  promotions  or 
failures  of  pupils  In  their 
classes  0 

3„  Teachers  accept  the  principal’s 
decision  as  the  final  authority 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  school. 

4.  Teachers  demand  respect  from 
pupils  o 

5.  Standardized  procedures  are 
followed  to  ensure  that  pupils 
are  punished 9  without  any 
individual  exceptions,  for  in¬ 
fractions  of  classroom  rules 
and  regulations o 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  discrepancy 

between  the  statements  of  a 
teacher  and  a  ^problem*  pupil, 
the  principal  in  this  school 
gives  the  pupil  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt P 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 

A  F  0  S  N 

A  F  0  S  N 

A  F  0  S  N 

A  F  0  S  N 


2 


7.  Teachers  send  requests  for 
custodial  services  through 
the  principal, 

80  All  questions  of  policy  must 
be  referred  to  the  principal 
for  his  decision, 

9,  Teachers  wclearM  with  the 
principal  and  secure  his 
approval  before  seeing  the 
school  system0 s  central 
office  personnel  on  a  school 
matter, 

10,  Teachers  are  held  accountable 
for  all  equipment  and  supplies 
under  their  jurisdiction, 

11,  Teachers  notify  the  principal 
personally  whenever  leaving 
the  building  during  school 
hours, 

12,  Teachers  make  arrangements 
through  the  principal  for 
scheduling  field  trips, 

13*  Teachers  in  this  school  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  principal 
make  decisions. 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 


14,  Teachers  Mclearw  with  the 
principal  any  information 
for  public  release, 

15,  The  principal  adheres  strictly 
to  the  policies  of  the  school 
system, 

16,  Teachers  requisition  equipment 
and  supplies  through  the 
principal, 

17 „  Teachers  file  requests  for  a 
leave  of  absence  through  the 
principal. 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 

A  F  0  S  N 


( over) 
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18,  The  teaching  staff  rather 
than  the  principal  decides 
when  fire  drills  can  most 
appropriately  be  held. 

19.  Teachers  prohibit  "outsiders'1 
from  wandering  around  in  the 
building  without  first  having 
received  permission  at  the 
office  o 


20.  Clear-cut  standard  proce¬ 
dures  are  used  for  handling 
parental  complaints  about 
teachers. 


A  F  0  S  N 


21.  The  principal  works  along 
with  the  teachers  as  if  he 
were  one  of  them. 

22.  The  principal  influences  his 
teachers  more  than  they  in¬ 
fluence  him. 


23.  The  principal  makes  decisions 
and  then  announces  them  to 
the  staff  as  final. 

24.  The  principal  records  excep¬ 
tionally  good  and  exception¬ 
ally  bad  performances  of 
teachers. 

25.  Teachers  mark  their  students 
according  to  any  standard 
they  wish. 

26.  The  principal 9 s  control  of 
the  faculty  results  in 
adherence  to  school  regula¬ 
tions. 

27.  Teachers  remove  students  who 

are  in  the  building  before  or 
after  school  hours  unless  they 
have  permission  to  be 

there. 

28.  The  principal  makes  decisions 
without  prior  consultation 
with  teachers. 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 


A 


F  0 


S 


N 


A  F  0  S  N 


A  F  0  S  N 
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29.  The  principal  supervises 
teachers  fairly  closely  in 

their  exercise  of  authority.  A 

30.  A  definite  standard  of  mark¬ 
ing  (e.g.  Stanine)  is  used  in 

this  school.  A 

31.  Teachers  in  this  school  are 

closely  supervised  in  their 
classroom  performance.  A 

32.  The  principal  or  his  assis¬ 
tants  visit  the  classroom 
without  consulting  the  teacher 


beforehand o  A 

33*  The  principal  makes  decisions 
in  accordance  with  the  advice 
he  receives  from  his  teachers.  A 

34.  Teacher  contacts  with  janitors 

are  governed  by  the  principal.  A 

35 •  Teachers  punish  students  in 

any  way  they  see  fit.  A 


36.  The  janitor  must  check  with 
the  principal  before  accept¬ 
ing  an  individual  teacher’s 
request  for  custodial  services.  A 

37.  The  vice-principal’s  duties 

clearly  delineate  his  areas  of 
authority.  A 

38.  The  staff  of  this  school  make 

the  decisions  about  school 
policy.  A 

39.  The  results  of  standardized 

tests  (e.g.  I.Qo)  are  made 
known  to  all  teachers  in  the 
school.  A 

40.  Definite  procedures  govern  the 

administration  of  corporal 
punishment  of  pupils  in  our 
school.  A 

41.  Arrangements  for  use  of  the 

gymnasium  etc.  are  coordinated 
through  the  administration.  A 


F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

( over) 
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42.  The  principal  insists  that 
all  teachers  he  In  their 
classrooms  at  a  set  time 
prior  to  the  commencement 

of  class .  A 

43.  At  staff  meetings  the  Import¬ 

ant  decisions  are  made 
democratically.  A 

44.  Supervisory  duty  rosters  are 
drawn  up  by  the  principal  or 

vice -principal o  A 

45.  Strict  operating  procedures 

must  be  followed.  A 

46.  The  principal  In  this  school 

stresses  the  need  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  maintain  classroom 
discipline,,  A 

47.  Teachers  rigidly  enforce  rules 

concerning  pupil  behavior.  A 

48.  The  principal  delegates 

responsibility  for  decision- 
making  to  the  teachers.  A 

49.  The  principal  checks  to  en¬ 
sure  that  decisions  made  at 

staff  meetings  are  carried  out.  A 

50.  Going  through  proper  channels 

is  stressed.  A 


51.  Any  rules  about  teachers* 
arrival  and  departure  times 
are  rigidly  enforced. 

52.  Teachers  are  checked  upon  for 
possible  violations  of  proce¬ 
dures  or  rules. 


53.  Decisions  about  pupil  promo¬ 
tion  and  placement  are  made 
by  the  teacher. 

54.  There  is  only  one  acceptable 
way  of  doing  things  in  this 
school— the  administrator’s 
way. 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 
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55*  Teachers  use  standardized 
record  forms  when  submitt¬ 
ing  written  reports  to  the 
principal,  A 

56.  In  our  school  even  small 

matters  must  be  referred  to 
someone  superior  for  a  final 
answer,  A 

57.  A  supervised  detention  room 
exists  in  the  school  for 
purposes  of  punishing  those 
students  who  have  violated 

school  rules  or  regulations.  A 

58.  Any  possible  decisions  concern¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  textbooks 
are  made  by  the  principal  or 
his  assistant(s)  rather  than 

by  individual  teachers.  A 

59*  Items  which  teachers  want 

announced  to  the  student  body 
are  subject  to  the  principalis 
prior  approval,  A 

60.  Reports  of  daily  pupil  attend¬ 

ance  must  be  submitted  by 
teachers  to  the  principal.  A 

61.  Teacher  decisions  about  pupil 
discipline  are  subject  to 

the  principalis  veto.  A 

62.  Teachers  must  obtain  permis¬ 

sion  from  the  principal  or 
his  assistant(s)  in  order  to 
gain  access  to  pupil  cumula¬ 
tive  records.  A 

63.  A  teacher  can  make  decisions 
on  his  own  without  reference 
to  the  school 9 s  manual  of 

rules  and  regulations.  A 

64.  Agendas  for  staff  meetings 
are  drawn  up  by  the  principal 

or  his  assistant ( s ) »  A 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 


F  0  S  N 
( Over) 
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65.  Definite  procedures  are 

followed  concerning  the  use 
of  school  telephones  by  non¬ 
administrators.  A 

66.  The  principal  in  this  school 

has  more  authority  over  teach¬ 
er  behavior  than  do  the  vice- 
principal(s) 9  department  heads, 
etc.  A 

67.  The  principal  makes  clear  to 

each  staff  member  his  expecta¬ 
tions  for  teacher  performance.  A 

68.  Any  decisions  teachers  make 

must  have  a  superior’s  approval.  A 

69.  Pupils  who  are  late  must  obtain 

permission  from  the  office  to 
enter  class.  ^ 


F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 

F  0  S  N 


70.  The  school’s  established  pro¬ 
cedures  are  followed  even  if 
it  means  taking  longer  to  get 
a  job  done. 


A  F  0  S  N 


APPENDIX  B 


BACKGROUND  DATA 


In  order  to  guarantee  the  absolute  anonymity  of 
those  teachers  responding  to  this  Questionnaire  the  follow¬ 
ing  measures  will  be  employed:  you  are  not  required  to 
place  your  name  on  the  Questionnaire;  the  analysis  of  data 
will  be  done  through  the  use  of  a  computer;  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  analysis  information  concerning  the  places 
of  origin  of  the  data  will  be  destroyed  so  that  while  it 
will  be  known  from  what  city  the  information  comes  there 
will  be  no  possible  way  in  which  it  can  be  traced  back  to 
particular  schools  or  the  teachers  therein# 

In  view  of  this  guaranteed  anonymity  you  are  request¬ 
ed  to  answer  all  questions — complete  information  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  the  present  study. 


1.  Sex:  Male,  Female 

(circle  one) 

2.  Marital  Status:  Single,  Married,  Widowed,  Divorced 

(circle  one) 

3.  Age  (last  birthday):  25  or  under,  26-30,  31-35*  36-40, 

41-45,  46-50,  51-55,  56-6 0, 

61  or  over#  (circle  one) 

4#  Total  number  of  school  years  of  full-time  teaching 
experience  (including  the  present  school  year): 

1,  2,  3-4,  5-7,  8-11,  12-16,  17-21,  22-30,  31  or  more. 

(circle  one) 

5#  Total  number  of  complete  years  of  academic  preparation 
beyond  high  school:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5>  6,  7* 

(circle  one) 

6.  Special  certification  or  training  _ _ — 


7#  Degree(s)  held:  . . . 

Major  field  of  study  for  each  degree: 


(over) 


8. 


Grade ( s )  which  you  teach  this  years  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

7,  8,  9  ,  10,  11,  12. 
(circle  those  applicable) 

9.  Subject  specialty  (if  applicable)?  _ 


10.  Total  number  of  years  taught  in  this  school  (including 
present  school  year)?  1,  2,  3,  4-5 ,  8-89  9“1^ ,  13”17 » 

18  or  more.  (circle  one) 

11.  Number  of  years  taught  in  this  school  (including 
present  school  year)  while  the  present  principal  has 
held  this  position?  1,  2,  3>  ^~5»  8-8,  9-129  13-17 , 

18  or  more.  (circle  one) 

12.  Is  your  classroom  in  the  same  building  as  the  princi¬ 
pal's  office?  Yes  No 

(circle  one) 

If  so,  Is  it  on  the  same  floor  level??  Yes  No 

(circle  one) 

13.  How  would  you  classify  your  classroom,  as  compared  to 
other  classrooms  in  your  school,  with  respect  to 
walking  distance  from  the  principal's  office?? 

very  near  near  average  far  very  far 

(circle  one) 
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DIRECTIONS  § 

In  this  Questionnaire  all  teachers  are  asked  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  would  prefer  to  see 
certain  organizational  characteristics  present  in  their 
own  school o  In  addition,,  they  are  asked  to  indicate  their 
principals  preference  for  these  same  characteristics « 

There  are  five  possible  answers  for  each  statement* 
They  are  % 

Strongly  Agree  (SA)  Disagree  (D) 

Indifferent  (I) 

Agree  (A)  Strongly  Disagree  (SD) 

For  each  statement  draw  a  diagonal  line  THROUGH  the 
answer  which  you  feel  comes  closest  to  describing  the  way 
you  believe  your  present  school  should  be  organized*  Then, 
for  each  statement,  CIRCLE  the  answer  which  you  feel  comes 
closest  to  describing  the  way  your  principal  believes  your 
school  should  be  organized*  Thus,  a  complete  answer  for 
any  one  item  might  take  the  following  forms 

'SA^  (A)  I  D  SD 


2 


1.  The  teacher  concerned*  rather 
than  the  principal  or  one  of 
his  assistants*  should  admin¬ 
ister  the  corporal  punishment 
to  a  student  in  extreme 
disciplinary  situations. 

2.  Teachers  should  be  the  final 
authority  in  deciding  promo¬ 
tions  or  failures  of  pupils  in 
their  classes 0 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


3.  Teachers  should  accept  the 
principal0 s  decision  as  the 
final  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  operation  of 
the  school* 

4.  Teachers  should  demand  respect 
from  pupils. 

5.  A  school  should  follow  standard¬ 
ized  procedures  to  ensure  that 
pupils  are  punished,  without  any 
individual  exceptions,  for  in¬ 
fractions  of  classroom  rules  and 
regulations  0 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  discrepancy 
between  the  statements  of  a 
teacher  and  a  "problem"  pupil, 
the  principal  should  give  the 
pupil  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

7.  Teachers  should  send  requests 
for  custodial  services  through 
the  principal o 

8.  All  questions  of  policy  should 
be  referred  to  the  principal 
for  his  decision. 

i 

9.  Teachers  should  "clear*  with 
the  principal  and  secure  his 
approval  before  seeing  the 
school  system0 s  central  office 
personnel  on  a  school  matter. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  AID  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


( over) 
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10.  Teachers  should  be  held 
accountable  for  all  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

11.  Teachers  should  notify  the 
principal  personally  whenever 
leaving  the  building  during 
school  hours. 

12.  Teachers  should  make  arrange¬ 
ments  through  the  principal 
for  scheduling  field  trips. 

13.  Teachers  should  leave  the 
decision-making  to  the 
principal. 

14.  Teachers  should  wclearw  with 
the  principal  any  information 
for  public  release. 

15.  The  principal  should  adhere 
strictly  to  the  policies  of 
the  school  system. 

16.  Teachers  should  requisition 
equipment  and  supplies  through 
the  principal. 

17.  Teachers  should  file  requests 
for  a  leave  of  absence  through 
the  principal. 

18.  The  teaching  staff,  rather 
than  the  principal,  should 
decide  when  fire  drills  can 
most  appropriately  be  held. 

19.  Teachers  should  prohibit 
Outsiders  w  from  wandering 
around  in  the  building  with¬ 
out  first  having  received 
permission  at  the  office, 

20.  There  should  be  clear-cut 
standard  procedures  for  hand¬ 
ling  parental  complaints  about 
teachers. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 


21.  The  principal  should  work  along 
with  the  teachers  as  if  he  were 
one  of  them. 


I  D 


SD 


SA  A 
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22.  The  principal  should  influence 
his  teachers  more  than  they 
influence  him. 

23.  The  principal  should  make 
decisions  and  then  announce 
them  to  the  staff  as  final. 

24.  The  principal  should  keep  a 
written  record  of  exception¬ 
ally  good  and  exceptionally 
bad  performances  of  teachers. 

25.  Teachers  should  be  able  to 
mark  their  students  according 
to  any  standard  they  wish. 

26.  The  principal’s  control  of 
the  faculty  should  result  in 
adherence  to  school  regula¬ 
tions  . 

27.  Teachers  should  remove  stud¬ 
ents  who  are  in  the  building 
before  or  after  school  hours 
unless  they  have  permission  to 
be  there. 

28.  The  principal  should  make 
decisions  without  prior 
consultation  with  teachers. 

29.  The  principal  should  super¬ 
vise  teachers  fairly  closely 
in  their  exercise  of  author¬ 
ity. 

30.  A  definite  standard  of  mark¬ 
ing  (e.g.  Stanine)  should  be 
used  in  this  school. 

31.  Teachers  in  this  school  should 
be  closely  supervised  in  their 
classroom  performance. 

32.  The  principal  or  his  assist¬ 
ants)  should  be  able  to  visit 
the  classroom  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  teacher  beforehand. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  X  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


( over) 
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33 •  The  principal  should  make 

decisions  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  he  receives  from 
his  teachers * 

34.  Teacher  contacts  with  janitors 
should  be  governed  by  the 
principal o 

35.  Teachers  should  be  able  to 
punish  students  in  any  way 
they  see  fit* 

36.  The  janitor  should  check  with 
the  principal  before  accepting 
an  individual  teacher0 s  request 
for  custodial  services* 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


37.  The  vi ee-principal  should  have 
duties  which  clearly  delineate 
his  areas  of  authority* 

38*  The  staff  of  this  school  should 
make  the  decisions  about  school 

policy* 

39*  The  results  of  standardized 
tests  (e*g*  IoQ*)  should  be 
made  known  to  all  teachers  in 
the  school* 

40*  Definite  procedures  should 

govern  the  administration  of 
corporal  punishment  of  pupils 

in  our  school* 

41#  Arrangements  for  use  of  the 
gymnasiumj  etc*9  should  be 
coordinated  through  the  admin¬ 
istration* 

42.  The  principal  should  insist 

that  all  teachers  be  in  their 
classrooms  at  a  set  time  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  class. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


43*  At  staff  meetings  the  import 
ant  decisions  should  be  made 
democratically* 


SA  A  I  D  SD 
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44. 

Supervisory  duty  rosters 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the 
principal  or  vice-principal. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

45. 

Strict  operating  procedures 
should  be  followed. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

46. 

A  principal  should  stress  the 
need  for  teachers  to  maintain 
classroom  discipline. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

47. 

Teachers  should  rigidly  enforce 
rules  concerning  pupil  behavior. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

48. 

The  principal  should  delegate 
responsibility  for  decision 
making  to  the  teachers. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

49. 

The  principal  should  check  to 
ensure  that  decisions  made  at 
staff  meetings  are  carried  out. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

50. 

Going  through  proper  channels 
should  be  stressed. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

51. 

Any  rules  about  teachers* 
arrival  and  departure  times 
should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

52. 

Teachers  should  be  checked 
upon  for  possible  violations 
of  procedures  or  rules. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

53. 

Decisions  about  pupil  promo^ 
tion  and  placement  should  be 
made  by  the  teacher. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

54. 

There  should  be  only  one 
acceptable  way  of  doing  things 
in  a  school — the  administra¬ 
tor's  way. 

SA 

A 

, 

D 

SD 

55. 

Teachers  should  use  standard¬ 
ized  record  forms  when  sub¬ 
mitting  written  reports  to 
the  principal. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

( Over) 
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56. 


57. 


a  a 


58. 


In  our  school  even  small 
matters  should  be  referred  '■ 


to  someone  superior  for  a 
final  answer. 

rstu  rq  ■  ■  : 
vCL 


.  j  X  oh  1*1': 

I  D 


o . 


UOZi&> 


CIS 

59. 


/nr  O 

u  <~ 


6o„. 


62. 

UG 


G8 

63. 


Cl  8 


64. 


65. 


^  r  •  *  *  *’*'  v*  r*  ‘ 

A  "supervised  detention  room 
should  exist  in  this  school 
for  purposes  of  punishing 
those  students  who  have  viblat-1 

ed  school  rules  or  regulations.  -  SA  AID 

Any  possible  decisions  concern¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  textbooks 
should  be  made  by  the  principal 
or  his  assistant(s)  rather  than 

by  individual  teachers.  SA  A  I  D 

Q  1  i,a  ..a*!  HiOBS :  •  ■  *4 

Items  which  teachers  want  ,  ,  .  .  ..  ^ 

announced  to  the  student  body 
should  be  subject  to  the 

principal's  prior  approval.1  iS0  •"3  k  A  I  D 

Reports  .W-Wj-. 
ance  should  be  submitted  by 

teachers  to  the  principal.  SA  A  .  X  D 

about  pupil  discipline.  SA  A  1  ° 

Teachprs  should  obtain  phrmis- 
slon  from  the  principal  or  his 
assistants)  in  order  to  gain 
access  to  pupil  cumulative 

records  SA  A  I  D 

record  .  ^  9^  )  9  &  7  i  eb  . 

A  teacher  should  be  able  to  ,.r  ,r . s-,„  ^ 

make  decisions  on  his  own  with-: 
out  reference  to  the  school1  s. 

manual  of,  rules  and  regulations.  SA  A  I  f  D 

vl  i,  fa  iiO.  4P  »  X'J'J 

Agendas  for  staff  meetings 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the  princt- 

pal  or  his  assistants ) .  SA  A  I  D 


Definite  procedures  should  be 
followed  concerning  the  use  of 
school  telephones  by  non- 
admini s  trat  ors . 


adtfiYa  g  . 

*  Isq i:  oru.iq  ©ritf 


SD 

t*  *■' 

SD 


.84 

SD 

SD 

,  Oc 


SD 


SD 

$  w  v 


*cc 

SD 

SD 


SD 


SA 


D  SD 


8  - 


66.  The  principal  should  have 
more  authority  over  teacher 
behavior  than  has  the  vice- 
principals )  and  department 
heads ,  etcD 

67.  The  principal  should  make 
clear  to  each  staff  member 
his  expectations  for  teach¬ 
er  performance o 

68.  Any  decisions  teachers  make 
should  require  a  superior9 s 
approval . 

69.  Pupils  who  are  late  should 
have  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  office  in  order  to  enter 
class  o 

70.  The  school9 s  established 
procedures  should  be  follow¬ 
ed  even  if  it  means  taking 
longer  to  get  a  job  done. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 


APPENDIX  C 
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BACKGROUND  DATA 


In  order  to  guarantee  the  absolute  anonymity  of  those 
principals  responding  to  this  Questionnaire  the  following 
measures  will  be  employed s  you  are  not  required  to  place 
your  name  on  the  Questionnaire 5  the  analysis  of  data  will 
be  done  through  the  use  of  a  computer?  upon  the  conclusion 
of  this  analysis  information  concerning  the  places  of 
origin  of  the  data  will  be  destroyed  so  that  while  it  will 
be  known  from  what  city  the  information  comes  there  will  be 
no  possible  way  in  which  it  can  be  traced  back  to  particular 
schools  or  the  principals  therein* 

In  view  of  this  guaranteed  anonymity  you  are  request¬ 
ed  to  answer  all  questions--complete  information  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  the  present  study* 


1.  Sexs  Male,  Female 

(circle  one) 

2.  Marital  Status  s  Single,  Married,  Widowed,  Divorced 

(circle  one) 

3*  Age  (last  birthday ) s  25  or  under,  26-30,  31-35,  36-40, 

41-45,  46-50,  51-55,  56-6 0, 

61  or  over. 

(circle  one) 

4.  Total  number  of  school  years  of  full-time  teaching 

experiences  1,  2,  3-4,  5-7,  8-11,  12-16,  17-21,  22-30, 

31  or  more.  (circle  one) 

5*  Total  number  of  complete  years  of  academic  preparation 
beyond  high  schools  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

(circle  one) 

6*  Special  certification  or  training  _ 


7«  Degree(s)  helds  _=aCT__,^^ 

Major  field  of  study  for  each  degrees 


( over) 


2 


8.  Total  number  of  school  years  of  administrative 
experience  (including  the  present  school  year) s 

19  2  s  3-4,  5-79  8-11 9  12-16,  17-21,  22-30,  31  or  more, 
(circle  one) 

9.  Number  of  years  in  present  position  (including  the 
present  school,  year  )  s  19  2,  39  ^-5»  6-8,  9-12,  13-17 » 

18  or  more.  (circle  one) 

10.  Your  number  of  teaching  periods  per  week  in  addition 

to  administrative  duties  §  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5>  6  or  more. 

(circle  one) 


11.  Grade  structure  of  your  present  school  (i.e.  1-12, 

1-9 ,  7- 9  etc.)  .  _ _ — 

12.  Number  of  floor  levels  in  your  present  school  (i.e. 

one-story,  two-story,  etc.)  __ _ _ 


13.  Total  number  of  classrooms  used  ..  _ 

Number  of  classrooms  used  on  the  same  floor  as  your 
office _  - _ _ 


14.  Total  number  of  pupils  attending 
Total  number  of  teachers  on  staff 
Number  of  vice-principals  on  staff 
Number  of  full-time  non-professional 
office  help  employed  (e.g.  secretary) 
Number  of  part-time  non-professional 
office  help  employed  (e.g.  secretary) 


15.  Nature  of  the  socio-economic  area  served  by  your 

school  (check  one)?  Lower-lower  class  _ 

Upper-lower  class  _ 

Lower-middle  class  _ 

Upper-middle  class  _ 

Upper  class  _ _ _ 


16.  Major  medium  of  communication  with  staff  (check  one ) s 

Face-to-face  conversations  _ 

Staff  meetings  __ 

P.A.  System  __ 

Written  instructions  _ _ _ 
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DIRECTIONS 


In  this  Questionnaire  all  principals  are  asked  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  would  prefer  to  see 
certain  organizational  characteristics  present  in  their 
own  school. 

There  are  five  possible  answers  for  each  statement. 
They  are : 


Disagree  (D) 

(I)  ,  N 
Strongly  Disagree  (SD) 


Strongly  Agree  (SA) 
Agree  (A) 


Indifferent  (I) 


For  each  statement  CIRCLE  the  answer  which  you  feel 
comes  closest  to  describing  the  way  you  believe  your  present 
school  should  be  organized. 


1. 


2  - 


2. 


The  teacher  concerned,,  rather 
than  the  principal  or  one  of 
his  assistants 9  should  admin¬ 
ister  the  corporal  punishment 
to  a  student  in  extreme 
disciplinary  situations 0 

Teachers  should  be  the  final 
authority  in  deciding  promo¬ 
tions  or  failures  of  pupils  in 
their  classes o 


3.  Teachers  should  accept  the 
principal0 s  decision  as  the 
final  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  operation  of 
the  school „ 

4.  Teachers  should  demand  respect 
from  pupils c 

5.  A  school  should  follow  standard¬ 
ized  procedures  to  ensure  that 
pupils  are  punished ,  without  any 
individual  exceptions,  for  in¬ 
fractions  of  classroom  rules  and 
regulations  0 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  discrepancy 
between  the  statements  of  a 
teacher  and  a  wproblemw  pupil, 
the  principal  should  give  the 
pupil  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

7.  Teachers  should  send  requests 
for  custodial  services  through 
the  principal o 

8.  All  questions  of  policy  should 
be  referred  to  the  principal 
for  his  decision. 

9.  Teachers  should  "clear*  with 
the  principal  and  secure  his 
approval  before  seeing  the 
school  system0 s  central  office 
personnel  on  a  school  matter. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 
SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


$A  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


( over) 
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10.  Teachers  should  be  held 
accountable  for  all  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

11.  Teachers  should  notify  the 
principal  personally  whenever 
leaving  the  building  during 
school  hours. 

12.  Teachers  should  make  arrange¬ 
ments  through  the  principal 
for  scheduling  field  trips. 

13.  Teachers  should  leave  the 
decision-making  to  the 
principal. 

14.  Teachers  should  "clearw  with 
the  principal  any  information 
for  public  release. 

15.  The  principal  should  adhere 
strictly  to  the  policies  of 
the  school  system, 

16.  Teachers  should  requisition 
equipment  and  supplies  through 
the  principal. 

17.  Teachers  should  file  requests 
for  a  leave  of  absence  through 
the  principal. 

18*  The  teaching  staff,  rather 
than  the  principal,  should 
decide  when  fire  drills  can 
most  appropriately  be  held. 

19.  Teachers  should  prohibit 

w outsiders*  from  wandering 
around  in  the  building  with¬ 
out  first  having  received 
permission  at  the  office. 

20.  There  should  be  clear-cut 
standard  procedures  for  hand¬ 
ling  parental  complaints  about 
teachers. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 


21.  The  principal  should  work  along 
with  the  teachers  as  if  he  were 
one  of  them. 


SA  A 


I 


D  SD 
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22.  The  principal  should  influence 
his  teachers  more  than  they 
influence  him. 

23.  The  principal  should  make 
decisions  and  then  announce 
them  to  the  staff  as  final. 

24.  The  principal  should  keep  a 
written  record  of  exception¬ 
ally  good  and  exceptionally 
bad  performances  of  teachers. 

25.  Teachers  should  be  able  to 
mark  their  students  according 
to  any  standard  they  wish. 

26.  The  principal® s  control  of 
the  faculty  should  result  in 
adherence  to  school  regula¬ 
tions. 

27.  Teachers  should  remove  stud¬ 
ents  who  are  in  the  building 
before  or  after  school  hours 
unless  they  have  permission  to 
be  there. 

28.  The  principal  should  make 
decisions  without  prior 
consultation  with  teachers. 

29.  The  principal  should  super¬ 
vise  teachers  fairly  closely 
in  their  exercise  of  author¬ 
ity. 

30.  A  definite  standard  of  mark¬ 
ing  (e.g.  Stanine)  should  be 
used  in  this  school. 

31.  Teachers  in  this  school  should 
be  closely  supervised  in  their 
classroom  performance. 

32.  The  principal  or  his  assist¬ 
ants  )  should  be  able  to  visit 
the  classroom  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  teacher  beforehand. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  X  D  SD 
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SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 
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33 •  The  principal  should  make 

decisions  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  he  receives  from 
his  teachers • 

34.  Teacher  contacts  with  janitors 
should  be  governed  by  the 
principal o 

35.  Teachers  should  be  able  to 
punish  students  in  any  way 
they  see  fit. 

36.  The  janitor  should  check  with 
the  principal  before  accepting 
an  individual  teacher0 s  request 
for  custodial  services. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


37.  The  vice-principal  should  have 
duties  which  clearly  delineate 
his  areas  of  authority. 

38.  The  staff  of  this  school  should 
make  the  decisions  about  school 

policy. 

39.  The  results  of  standardized 
tests  (e.g.  IoQ.)  should  be 
made  known  to  all  teachers  in 
the  school. 

40.  Definite  procedures  should 
govern  the  administration  of 
corporal  punishment  of  pupils 

in  our  school. 

41.  Arrangements  for  use  of  the 
gymnasiums  etcM  should  be 
coordinated  through  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

42.  The  principal  should  insist 
that  all  teachers  be  in  their 
classrooms  at  a  set  time  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  class. 

43.  At  staff  meetings  the  import¬ 
ant  decisions  should  be  made 
democratically. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


SA  A  I  D  SD 
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44. 

Supervisory  duty  rosters 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the 
principal  or  vice-principal. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

45. 

Strict  operating  procedures 
should  be  followed. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

46. 

A  principal  should  stress  the 
need  for  teachers  to  maintain 
classroom  discipline. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

4  7. 

Teachers  should  rigidly  enforce 
rules  concerning  pupil  behavior. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

. 

00 

-3- 

The  principal  should  delegate 
responsibility  for  decision 
making  to  the  teachers. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

49. 

The  principal  should  check  to 
ensure  that  decisions  made  at 
staff  meetings  are  carried  out. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

50. 

Going  through  proper  channels 
should  be  stressed. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

51. 

Any  rules  about  teachers' 
arrival  and  departure  times 
should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

52. 

Teachers  should  be  checked 
upon  for  possible  violations 
of  procedures  or  rules. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

53. 

Decisions  about  pupil  promo¬ 
tion  and  placement  should  be 
made  by  the  teacher. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

54. 

There  should  be  only  one 
acceptable  way  of  doing  things 
in  a  school* — the  administra¬ 
tor's  way. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

55. 

Teachers  should  use  standard¬ 
ized  record  forms  when  sub¬ 
mitting  written  reports  to 
the  principal. 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

(Over) 
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56*  In  our  school  even  small 

matters  should  be  referred 
to  someone  superior  for  a 

final  answer,  SA  A  1  D  SD 

57*  A  supervised  detention  room 
should  exist  in  this  school 
for  purposes  of  punishing 
those  students  who  have  violat- 

ed  school  rules  or  regulations*  SA  A  I  D  SD 


58,  Any  possible  decisions  concern¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  textbooks 
should  be  made  by  the  principal 
or  his  assistant(s)  rather  than 

by  individual  teachers*  SA  A  I  D  SD 


59 o  Items  which  teachers  want 

announced  to  the  student  body 
should  be  subject  to  the 

principalis  prior  approval*  SA  A  I  D  SD 


60.  Reports  of  dally  pupil  attend¬ 
ance  should  be  submitted  by 

teachers  to  the  principal*  SA  A  I  D  SD 

6l*  The  principal  should  be  able 
to  veto  teacher  decisions 

about  pupil  discipline*  SA  A  I  D  SD 

62,  Teachers  should  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  principal  or  his 
assistant(s)  in  order  to  gain 
access  to  pupil  cumulative 

records*  SA  A  I  D  SD 

63,  A  teacher  should  be  able  to 
make  decisions  on  his  own  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  school0 s 

manual  of  rules  and  regulations,  SA  A  I  D  SD 


64*  Agendas  for  staff  meetings 

should  be  drawn  up  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  or  his  assistant ( s ) *  SA  A  I  D  SD 

65.  Definite  procedures  should  be 

followed  concerning  the  use  of 
school  telephones  by  non¬ 
administrators  * 


SA  A  I  D  SD 


™  8  — 

66.  The  principal  should  have 
more  authority  over  teacher 
behavior  than  has  the  vice- 
principals )  and  department 
heads ,  etc. 

67.  The  principal  should  make 
clear  to  each  staff  member 
his  expectations  for  teach¬ 
er  performance. 

68.  Any  decisions  teachers  make 
should  require  a  superior’s 
approval . 

69.  Pupils  who  are  late  should 
have  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  office  in  order  to  enter 
class  o 

70.  The  school’s  established 
procedures  should  be  follow¬ 
ed  even  if  it  means  taking 
longer  to  get  a  job  done. 


SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 

SA  A  I  D  SD 


APPENDIX  D 


PRINCIPAL’S  GENERAL  OPINION  SCALE 


DIRECTIONS s 

In  this  Questionnaire  all  principals  are  asked  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  agree  or  disagree  with 
certain  general  opinions,, 

There  are  four  possible  answers  for  each  statement. 
They  are  s 

Strongly  Agree  (SA)  Disagree  (D) 

Agree  (A)  Strongly  Disagree  (SD) 

For  each  general  opinion  CIRCLE  the  answer  which  you 
feel  comes  closest  to  describing  your  personal  belief. 


1.  In  this  complicated  world  of 
ours  the  only  way  we  can  know 
what’s  going  on  is  to  rely  on 
leaders  or  experts  who  can  be 
trusted, 

2.  My  blood  boils  whenever  a  per¬ 
son  stubbornly  refuses  to 
admit  he’s  wrong. 

3.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people 
in  this  worlds  those  who  are 
for  truth  and  those  who  are 
against  the  truth, 

4.  Most  people  just  don’t  know 
what’s  good  for  them,, 

5.  Of  all  the  different  philos¬ 
ophies  which  exist  in  this 
world  there  is  probably  only 
one  which  is  correct. 

6.  The  highest  form  of  government 
is  a  democracy  and  the  highest 
form  of  democracy  Is  a  govern¬ 
ment  run  by  those  who  are  most 
intelligent . 

7.  The  main  thing  in  life  is  for 
a  person  to  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  Important. 


SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 
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8.  I’d  like  it  if  I  could  find 
someone  who  would  tell  me  how 
to  solve  my  personal  problems. 

9.  Most  of  the  ideas  which  get 
printed  nowadays  aren’t  worth 
the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 

10.  Man  on  his  own  is  a  helpless 
and  miserable  creature. 

11.  It  is  only  when  a  person  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  an  ideal  or 
cause  that  life  becomes  mean¬ 
ingful. 

12.  Most  people  just  don’t  give 
a  Mdamnw  for  others. 

13.  To  compromise  with  our  polit¬ 
ical  opponents  is  dangerous 
because  it  usually  leads  to 
the  betrayal  of  our  own  side. 

14.  It  is  often  desirable  to  re¬ 
serve  judgment  about  what’s 
going  on  until  one  has  had  a 
chance  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
those  one  respects. 

15*  The  present  is  all  too  often 
full  of  unhappiness.  It  Is 
only  the  future  that  counts. 

16.  The  United  States  and  Russia 
have  just  about  nothing  in 
common. 

17*  In  a  discussion  I  often  find  it 
necessary  to  repeat  myself  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  make  sure  I  am 
being  understood. 

18.  While  I  don’t  like  to  admit 

this  even  to  myself,  my  secret 
ambition  is  to  become  a  great 
man,  like  Einstein,  or 
Beethoven,  or  Shakespeare. 


SA  A  D  SD 


SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 


SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 


SA  A  D  SD 


SA  A  D  SD 


SA  A  D  SD 


SA  A  D  SD 


SA  A  D  SD 
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19.  Even  though  freedom  of  speech 
for  all  groups  Is  a  worthwhile 
goal,  it  is  unfortunately  nec¬ 
essary  to  restrict  the  freedom 

of  certain  political  groups.  SA  A 

20.  It  is  better  to  be  a  dead  hero 

than  a  live  coward*  SA  A 


D  SD 

D  SD 


APPENDIX  E 
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Inventory 
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Directions: 


In  this  Questionnaire  all  teachers  and  administrators  are  asked  to  indicate  how  well  each 
statement  describes  the  organizational  characteristics  of  their  own  school. 

There  are  five  possible  answers  for  each  statement.  They  are: 


Always  True  (AT)  Seldom  True  (ST) 

Often  True  (OFT)  Ocosion.lly  True  (OCT)  Ner«  True  (NT) 


For  each  statement  circle  the  answer  which  you  feel  comes 

closest 

to  describing 

your 

own 

school  organization. 

1. — A  person  who  wants  to  make  his  own  decisions  would  quickly 
become  discouraged  in  this  school. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

2. — There  is  an  overlap  in  the  job  responsibilities  of  the  Principal 
and  Vice-Principal. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

3. — Rules  stating  when  teachers  arrive  and  depart  from  the 
building  are  strictly  enforced. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

4. — The  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  teaching  methods  and  materials 
is  encouraged  in  this  school. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

5. — We  are  expected  to  be  courteous,  but  reserved,  at  all  times 
in  our  dealings  with  parents. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

6. — Promotions  are  based  on  how  well  you  are  liked. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

7. — Staff  members  of  this  school  always  get  their  orders  from 
higher  up. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

8. — Teachers  are  required  to  sponsor  extra-curricular  activities 
for  which  they  have  no  suitable  background. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

9. — The  time  for  informal  staff  get-togethers  during  the  school 
day  is  strictly  regulated  by  the  administration. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

10. — In  dealing  with  student  discipline  problems  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  consider  the  individual  offender,  not  the 
offense,  in  deciding  on  a  suitable  punishment. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

11. — Staff  members  must  possess  above-average  qualifications 
before  they  are  placed  in  this  school. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

12. — Staf  members  are  allowed  to  do  almost  as  they  please  in 
their  classroom  work. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

13. — Teachers  in  this  school  receive  help  from  the  custodial  staff 
in  setting  up  audio-visual  equipment  for  classroom  use. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

14. — The  teacher  is  expected  to  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the  ruies  of 
the  school  rather  than  stick  to  the  letter  of  the  rules. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

15. — We  are  to  follow  strict  operating  procedures  at  all  times. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

16. — The  administration  sponsors  staff  get-togethers. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

17. — Promotion  is  not  based  on  personal  preferences  of  the  se¬ 
lectors,  but  on  an  objective  evaluation  of  teacher 
capabilities. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

18. — Nothing  is  said  if  you  get  to  school  just  before  roll  call  or 
leave  right  after  dismissal  occasionally. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

19. — Going  through  proper  channels  is  constantly  stressed. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

20. — Teachers  are  encouraged  to  become  friendly  with  groups  and 
individuals  outside  the  school. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

21. — Past  teaching  experience  plays  a  large  part  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  teacher  to  this  school. 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 
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22.  _ Teachers  have  to  do  their  own  typing  of  stencils  for  class¬ 

room  use. 

23.  _ There  can  be  little  action  until  an  administrator  approves 

a  decision. 

24.  _ Assignment  of  teaching  duties  is  made  without  regard  for 

the  teacher's  experience  or  training. 

25.  _ The  teachers  are  constantly  being  checked  for  rule  viola¬ 

tions. 

26.  _ There  isn't  much  chance  for  a  promotion  unless  you  are 

"in"  with  the  administration. 

27.  _ Teachers  who  have  contact  with  parents  and  other  citizens 

are  instructed  in  proper  procedures  for  greeting  and  talking 
with  them. 

28.  _ Many  teachers  are  hired  simply  because  they  have  attractive 

personalities. 

29.  _ The  school  has  a  manual  of  rules  and  regulations  for 

teachers  to  follow. 

30.  _ We  have  to  do  a  lot  of  paper  work  which  could  be  done  by 

the  school  office  staff. 

31.  _ Each  staff  member  is  responsible  to  an  administrator  to 

whom  the  member  regularly  reports. 

32.  _ In  order  to  get  a  promotion,  you  have  to  "know  somebody." 

33.  _ The  instructional  program  is  departmentalized  into  specific 

subject  areas  with  specific  teachers  assigned. 

34.  — A  person  can  make  his  own  decisions  without  checking  with 

anyone  else. 

35 — There  is  only  one  way  to  do  the  job  —  the  Principal's  way. 

36.  — In  dealing  with  student  behaviour  problems  the  school  has 

standard  punishments  for  standard  offenses  regardless  of 
the  individual  involved. 

37.  _ Promotions  are  based  entirely  on  how  well  a  person  does  his 

job. 

38.  — I  have  to  ask  the  principal  before  I  do  almost  anything 

39.  — No  one  can  get  necessary  supplies  without  permission  from 

the  principal  or  vice-principal. 

40.  — Written  orders  from  higher  up  are  followed 

unquestioningly. 

41.  — The  same  procedures  are  to  be  followed  in  most  situations. 

42.  — Students  are  treated  within  the  rules  of  the  school,  no 

matter  how  serious  a  problem  they  have. 

43.  — Even  small  matters  have  to  be  referred  to  someone  higher  up 

for  a  final  answer. 

44.  — Teachers  are  expected  not  to  leave  their  classroom  without 

permission. 

45.  — Whenever  we  have  a  problem,  we  are  supposed  to  go  to  the 

same  person  for  an  answer. 

46.  — No  matter  how  special  a  pupil's  or  parent's  problem  appears 

to  be,  the  person  is  treated  the  same  way  as  anyone  else. 

47.  — Any  decision  I  make  has  to  have  my  superior's  approval. 

48.  — Red  tape  is  often  a  problem  in  getting  a  job  done  in  this 

school. 


AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 

OFT 

OCT 

ST 

NT 

AT 
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The  following  six  items  (49-54)  ask  your  personal  opinion  concerning  an  ideal  or  "good 
school.  All  teachers  and  principals  are  asked  to  give  their  opinions. 

There  are  five  possible  answers  to  each  statement.  They  are: 

Strongly  Agree  (SA)  Disagree  (D) 

Agree  (A)  Undecided  (U)  Strongly  Disagree  (SD) 


For  each  statement  circle  the  answer  which  indicates  your  attitude  towards  the  statement. 


49. — A  good  school  will  have  well-defined  differences  between 
teachers  and  administrators  insofar  as  authority  and  status 

are  concerned.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


50. — A  good  secondary  school  will  have  each  of  its  staff  members 
assigned  to  the  teaching  of  one  or  two  specialized  subjects 
based  upon  their  specialized  training  and  experience;  and 
a  good  elementary  school  will  have  each  of  its  staff  members 
assigned  to  teaching  in  a  particular  grade  level  (primary  or 
intermediate)  based  upon  their  specialized  training  and 

experience.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


51. — A  good  school  will  have  a  system  of  written  rules  for 
teachers  designed  to  cover  most  situations. 


SA 


A  U  D  SD 


52. — A  good  school  will  have  a  well-defined  system  of  standard 
procedures  for  the  guidance  of  staff  members  in  their 

clasroom  teaching  and  other  school  work.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


53. — A  good  school  will  operate  on  the  basis  that  every  person 
in  the  organization  (administrators,  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parents)  is  to  receive  exactly  the  same  kind  of  treatment, 
and  that  no  personal  feelings  should  have  an  effect  on 
working  relationships  between  teachers,  administrators, 

students  and  parents.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


54. — A  good  school  appoints  and  promotes  staff  members  on  the 
basis  of  professional  competence. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


76,  77  _ 

78,  79  _ - 

80  _T. _ 


DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SPACE.  THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED  FOR 

COMPUTER  ANALYSIS. 
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TABLE  LIX 

PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATIONS  OF  PRINCIPAL-SCHOOL  SCORES  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL’S  ORGANIZATIONAL 

STRUCTURE  SCORE 

(SCHOOLS  =  42;  PRINCIPALS  =  42) 


Variable 

Number  Description 


Product-Moment  Correlations 


rpbi 


la 

Sex 

0.00 

2a 

Marital  Status 

0.00 

3 

Age 

0.20 

4 

Years  of  Teaching 
Experience 

0.16 

5 

Years  of  Academic 
Preparation 

i 

o 

• 

o 

ro 

6a 

Graduate  Degree  (Yes 
or  No) 

-0.12 

7 

Years  of  Administrative 
Experience 

0.09 

8 

Years  in  Present 

Position 

—0  c  1 8 

9 

No.  of  Teaching  Periods 

Per  Week 

-0 . 38* 

10 

Dogmatism  Rating 

0.13 

11 

Major  Medium  of 
Communication 

-0.27 

12 

Principal’s  Communica¬ 
tion  Rating 

0 . 37** 

13 

No.  of  Floors  in  the 

School 

-0.05 

■ 


- 


"  VI.'  f 


**TC.o 

■eo.o- 
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TABLE  L1X  (continued) 


Variable 

Number  Description 

Product-Moment  Correlations 
r  rpbi 

14 

No.  of  Classrooms 

0.19 

15 

No.  of  Classrooms  on 
Office  Floor 

0*12 

16 

Number  of  Pupils 

0.39* 

17 

Number  of  Staff 

0.08 

18 

No.  of  Vice-Principals 

0.04 

19 

No*  of  Full-time  Office 
Help 

0.19 

20 

No.  of  Part-time  Office 
Help 

0.03 

21 

Socio-Economic  Status 
of  Area 

-0.09 

22 

Schools  0SQ  Score 

0.40*** 

23 

SOSS 

oai5 

24 

School Ss  Congruency  Score 

0.36** 

aThese  are  uolnt-biserial  correlations*  The  0.05  criterion 
for  significance  was  0 . 304. 

*r  0^(df=40)s  two “tail 0.304 
**r-0i(df-40),  one-tail^  0.358 
* **r e 005 ( =40 ) ,  one-tail^ 0.393 


' 


. 


<>-  .  '  3  >orio8 


~ 
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TABLE  LX 


PRODUCT-MOMENT  CORRELATIONS  OF  SELECTED  SCHOOL 
CHARACTERISTICS  WITH  THE  "NUMBER  OF 
FULL-TIME  OFFICE  HELP" 

(SCHOOLS  =  42) 


Variable 

Number  Description  r 

1  No.  of  Floors  in  the  School  -0.11 

2  No.  of  Classrooms  0.42* 

3  No.  of  Classrooms  on  Office 

Floor  -0.00 

4  Number  of  Pupils  0.6l* 

5  Number  of  Staff  0.2? 

6  Number  of  Principal’s  Teaching 

Periods  Per  Week  -0.64* 

7  No.  of  Part-time  Office  Help  -0.56* 

8  Socio-Economic  Status  of  Area  -0.22 


*r  oi (df=40)j  two-tail 


■ 


